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*  'Twas  then  thou  sought'st  on  Albyn's  hill 

(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resigned), 
A  rugged  race,  resisting  still, 

And  unsubdued  though  unrefined.' 

Scott. 


PREFACE. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  within  the 
compass  of  a  brief  essay  to  sum  up  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Jacobite  move- 
ments, their  originating  causes,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  them,  and  also  by  the 
songs  and  music  of  the  Stuart  adherents  both 
at  the  time  of  the  Risings  and  afterwards. 

He  has  also  tried  (although  the  tale  has 
often  been  told)  to  give  a  succinct  narrative 
of  the  Risings  from  the  flight  of  James  the 
Second  in  1688  to  the  Battle  of  Culloden 
and  the  escape  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
in  1746. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  this  was  a  desir- 
able thing  to  do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
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readers,  in  these  days  of  sturm  and  stress, 
have  not  the  leisure,  even  if  they  have  the 
indination,  to  study  the  lengthy  histories  of 
the  period. 

It  also  appeared  to  him  that  something 
should  be  said  beyond  what  has  already 
been  said  for  the  Highlanders  in  contra- 
vention of  the  disparaging  views  expressed 
by  writers  of  distinction,  who  for  the  true 
historical  spirit  have  substituted  that  of  the 
political  partisan — Macaulay,  to  wit,  who  is 
the  chief  sinner  in  this  respect.  Probably  it 
might  have  been  said  better  by  someone  else, 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

However  much  we  may  deplore  the  mis- 
taken efforts  of  the  men  who  fought  and  bled 
and  died  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
their  motives,  at  least,  should  not  be  mis- 
judged and  misrepresented,  and  their  self- 
sacrificing  bravery  in  defence  of  a  principle 
should  be  respected. 
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Valour  is  of  no  exclusive  colour,  and  it 
does  not  always  receive  the  mead  of  admira- 
tion which  is  its  due,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may.  This  is  especially  so  when  failure  has 
marked  its  course  and  disaster  has  been  its 
crowning  guerdon. 

The  Jacobite  songs  and  music  have  an  un- 
fading charm  which  is  altogether  independent 
of  creeds,  whether  theological  or  political. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    JACOBITE    MOVEMENT    IN    SCOTLAND. 

'  Shades  of  the  mighty  and  the  brave, 
Who  faithful  to  your  Stuart  fell.' 

John  Grieve  :  Lochiets  Farezuell. 

The  impassioned  loyalty  displayed  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

At  this  day  we  can  speak  with  coolness  of 
their  heroic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  ill-starred 
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Stuart  line  ;  we  can  even  smile  at  the 
misguided  zeal  that  was  devoted,  first,  to  the 
reinstatement  of  James  the  Second  upon  the 
throne,  and,  later,  to  win  the  crown  for  the 
two  Pretenders.  But  it  was  a  serious  matter 
for  the  men  engaged  in  those  enterprises — 
it  was  life  or  death  to  them,  nor  did  they 
shrink  from  the  ordeal.  Whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Highland  Jacobites  in 
the  sad  events  of  the  time,  their  unswerving 
loyalty  to  a  kingly  race,  and  their  intrepidity 
in  the  face  of  danger,  braved  in  evincing 
that  loyalty,  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

In  trying  to  account  for  the  Jacobitism  of 
the  men  of  the  Highlands,  it  has  been  urged 
that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
pawns  in  the  hands  of  others  playing  an 
astute  game ;  that  they  only  followed  the 
heads  of  their  respective  clans  blindfold ; 
that  whatever  their  chiefs  willed  they  did, 
having  no  opinions  of  their  own  apart  from 
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those  of  their  leaders ;  and  that,  with  their 
predatory  habits,  they  had  no  innate  love  or 
admiration  for  law  and  order  as  we  under- 
stand the  terms. 

There  is  doubtless  some  truth  here,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  all  the  truth.  There  are 
those  whose  disposition  and  temperament 
incline  them  to  loyalty  ;  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  their  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
legitimacy,  of  hereditary  monarchy  and 
indefeasible  right,  is  part  of  their  religion. 
The  revolution  of  1688  broke  the  line  of 
royal  continuity,  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  men  of  such  temperaments,  and  holding 
such  principles,  should  rebel  against  the  new 
order  and  seek  to  repair  the  broken  thread. 
They,  indeed,  looked  upon  that  as  a  sacred 
duty  which  could  only  be  shirked  with  dis-, 
honour. 

There  was  little  that  could  be  deemed 
selfish  in  the  way  of  personal  aggrandizement 

I — 2 
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in  the  Jacobite  movement  in  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly in  its  later  development.  On  the 
contrary,  there  were  the  risks  of  loss  of 
estate,  exile  and  death,  either  on  the  battle- 
field or  the  scaffold,  to  restrain  men  actuated 
by  other  than  motives  of  the  most  patriotic 
and  disintet*ested  kind. 

Deep  down  in  the  Scottish  nature  there 
is  a  vein  of  imaginative  enthusiasm  and  an 
affectionate  clinging  to  old  faces  and  associa- 
tions that  is  often  unsuspected  by  ordinary 
observers.  The  Stuarts  were  in  the  direct 
line  from  Robert  Bruce,  the  deliverer  of 
Scotland  from  the  tyranny  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  that  might  surely  count  for  some- 
thing, especially  with  the  Lowland  Scottish 
Jacobites.  The  dispossession  of  the  Stuarts 
was  a  laceration  of  the  heart-strings  as  well 
as  a  snapping  of  the  kingly  line,  and  senti- 
ment is  a  quality,  which,  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, is  stronger  than  life  or  death. 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  FEUD      5 

It  must  be  remembered  also  as  partly- 
accounting  for  Jacobitism,  that  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two 
of  the  most  potent  forces  which  in  all  ages 
of  the  world's  history  have  stirred  human 
nature  to  the  depths  were  at  work  to 
precipitate  a  decisive  struggle.  The  super- 
cession  of  the  Stuarts  was  a  blow  which 
struck  at  the  root,  not  only  of  the  political 
hopes  and  predilections,  but  also  of  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  a  large  section  of 
the  people,  and  hence  the  bitterness  of  heart 
and  conduct  —  the  usual  attendants  on 
religious,  if  less  often  so  on  political,  feud 
— which  now  found  vent  in  virulent  anathema 
and  fierce  conflict.  There  was  Presby- 
terianism  and  the  Covenant  against  Epis- 
copacy and  Catholicism,  Whig  against  Tory. 
But  the  dividing-line  as  between  the  religious 
and  political  views  of  the  combatants  was  not 
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drawn  with  mathematical  precision ;  there 
was  an  intricacy,  an  irregularity,  in  its 
ramifications.  The  disturbing  element,  apart 
from  religion  and  politics  proper,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  struggle 
was  also  largely  between  Parliamentarian 
and  Legitimist,  Loyalist  and  Nonjuror. 
It  was  not  simply  a  question  of  Papist  and 
non-Papist,  Prelatist  and  Presbyterian, 
Tory  and  Whig  ;  these  were  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  found  on  both  sides,  though 
there  was  also  a  preponderance  of  each  on 
the  respective  sides — the  Tory,  the  Papist 
and  the  Prelatist  favouring  the  old  regime  ; 
the  Whig,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Cove- 
nanter the  new. 

The  Stuarts  scarcely  deserved  such  devo- 
tion as  was  displayed  towards  them.  Clever 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  were,  but  obstinate 
and  self-willed  to  a  degree.  They  were 
eaten    up    of    Royal    prerogative    and    ab- 
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solute  monarchy.  The  last  King  of  that 
line,  James  the  Second,  was  the  least  capable 
and  the  most  perverse  of  them  all,  and  his 
stupid  bigotry  led  him  to  destruction  ;  whilst, 
as  a  further  result,  it  exploded,  even  more 
than  did  the  execution  of  his  father  the  first 
Charles,  the  fallacy  that  a  special  divinity 
doth  hedge  a  King. 

That  people  and  country  are,  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  commiserated,  whose  monarch 
(more  even  to  be  pitied  than  his  country), 
wielding  great  authority  by  reason  of  his 
exalted  station,  with  intellectual  endowments 
of  only  mediocre  character,  further  clouded 
by  religious  fervour,*  is  yet  cursed  with 
boundless  aspirations  towards  despotic  and 
unbridled  power.     This  was  the  character  of 

*  This  is  the  conventional  term.  But  one  feels  it  to 
be  almost  a  desecration  of  the  name  to  call  it  reiigmis 
fervour.  In  truth,  it  is  something  very  different ;  some- 
thing more  akin  to  bigotry  and  superstition. 
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the  Stuart  Kings  from  James  the  First 
onwards,  and  in  a  special  degree  of  James 
the  Second.  True,  so  far  as  intellect  is 
concerned,  the  first  two  Georges  were  even 
less  dowered  than  James,  and  probably  more 
sensual  than  ambitious.  But  they  possessed 
the  astuteness  of  their  Teutonic  origin  in  full 
development,  and  they  were  content  in  large 
measure  with  the  semblance  of  power  without 
the  reality,  leaving  the  country  to  govern 
itself  through  able  Ministers. 

With  James  on  the  throne  and  Jeffreys  on 
the  bench — about  as  vile  a  combination  as 
ever  afflicted  a  people — there  was  deadly 
work  in  the  country.  The  '  Bloody  Assize ' 
inoculated  the  men  of  Dorset  and  Somerset 
against  the  contagion  of  Jacobitism,  if  ever 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  infected  by  it. 
So  it  was  also  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  similar  abuse  of  power  was  exercised. 
In  short,  Jacobitism,  as  represented  by  James, 
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from  whom  the  name  was  derived,*  com- 
passed its  own  death  wherever  it  had  elbow- 
room  to  work. 

In  the  far  North  matters  were  different. 
The  yoke  of  the  Stuarts  had  never  been 
heavy  upon  the  Highland  clans,  owing  partly 
to  their  inaccessibility,  and  also  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  social  polity  of  the  Highlands 
in  those  days  largely  precluded  outside 
interference.  Each  chief  was  a  kinglet 
within  his  own  domain,  and  exercised  patri- 
archal authority,  if  not  absolute  power,  over 
the  members  of  his  clan.  True,  the  Stuart 
Kings  had  been  in  the  occasional  habit  of 
issuing  '  Letters  of  Fire  and  Sword  '  against 
different  clans.  This  was  only  another  name 
for  legalized  murder  and  extermination. 
Writs  of  this  kind  were  readily  obtained 
on  payment  by  anyone  who  had  a  grievance 
to  avenge,  and  even  as  between  one  clan  and 

*  From  Jacobus,  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  James. 
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another ;  but  the  clansmen  against  whom 
such  a  writ  was  directed  were  generally  well 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  and 
so  to  nullify  its  effect.  Indeed,  the  terrible 
consequences  which  the  writ  implied  inspired 
but  litde  terror  in,  if  it  was  not  really  wel- 
comed by,  the  delinquent  clan  as  an  incentive 
to  their  rubbing  the  rust  off  their  claymores. 

But  there  is  a  better  reason  than  mere 
aloofness — a  more  personal  and  special  reason. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Highlanders  to  James  the 
Second  had  its  origin  largely  in  gratitude  to 
that  King,  who,  with  true  statesman-like  fore- 
sight for  once,  had  endeavoured  to  relieve 
the  chieftains  or  landholders  from  the  yoke 
of  the  feudal  chiefs  or  noblemen,  with  a  view 
to  enabling  them  to  become  holders  direct 
from  the  Crown.  Although  this  beneficent 
project  was  not  carried  through,  the  chieftains 
cherished  the  remembrance  of  James's  efforts 
on  their  behalf. 
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James  Francis  Edward,  son  of  James 
the  Second  by  his  second  wife  (Mary  of 
Modena),  the  Pretender,*  as  he  was  styled 
by  his  enemies  (though  he  was  the  true  heir 
to  the  throne),  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
as  he  preferred  to  be  called,,  was  far  from 
being  a  lovable  character.  Even  his  physical 
appearance  was  against  him.  With  his  dark 
complexion  and  sombre  cast  of  countenance 
he  repelled  rather  than  attracted,  and  in  dispo- 
sition he  was  cold  and  lacking  in  enthusiasm. 
One  of  his  adherents,  in  the  '  True  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth,'  says  :  '  When 

*  He  was  styled  the  '  Pretender '  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  his  birth  the  idea,  which  had  no  foundation  in 
fact,  of  a  supposititious  origin  was  bruited  throughout  the 
country.  One  of  the  Whig  songs  of  the  time,  alluding 
to  this,  runs  as  follows : 

'  A  bastard  for  king  they  set  up.  Sir, 
Forsooth  by  hereditary  right ; 

Though  when  all  is  said  and  done, 

He's  but  a  tailor's  son, 
And  will  gain  but  a  halter  by  't.' 
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we  saw  the  man  whom  they  called  our  King, 
we  found  ourselves  not  at  all  animated  by 
his  presence,  and  if  he  was  disappointed  in 
us,  we  were  tenfold  more  so  in  him.  We 
saw  nothing  in  him  that  looked  like  spirit. 
He  never  appeared  with  cheerfulness  and 
vigour  to  animate  us.  Our  men  began  to 
despise  him  ;  some  asked  if  he  could  speak. 
His  countenance  looked  extremely  heavy. 
He  cared  not  to  come  amongst  us  soldiers, 
or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  or  do  our 
exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he 
found  us  in  dejected  him  ;  I  am  sure  the 
"figure  he  made  dejected  us.' 

Worse  still,  his  ingratitude  was  well 
exemplified  when,  after  his  brief  but  not 
unpromising  campaign  of  171 5-16,  he  with 
Mar,  the  Earl  of  Melford,  Lord  Drummond, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  scuttled  by 
a  back-way  from  his  lodgings  at  Montrose, 
and  embarked  in  February,  1716,  on  board  a 
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ship  waiting  in  the  harbour  to  receive  them, 
and  in  which  they  set  sail  for  France,  leaving 
his  enraged  followers  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  wonder  is  that  Jacobitism  survived  this 
unworthy  desertion  ;  but  political  memories 
are  proverbially  short. 

In  1 7 18  the  Pretender  married  Maria 
Clementina,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobieski, 
the  heroic  King  of  Poland.  Two  sons  were 
born  of  the  union,  Charles  Edward  and 
Henry  Benedict.  His  after-life  was  a 
mixture  of  religious  fervour  and  licentious- 
ness, the  one  apparently  adopted  as  a  set-off 
against  the  other,  as  is  the  manner  of 
cowardly  natures. 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  his  eldest  son, 
was  cast  in  a  kindlier  and  more  heroic  mould, 
albeit  headstrong  and  wanting  in  sound  judg- 
ment, in  this  respect  exhibiting  some,  though 
not  the  worst,  characteristics  of  his  forbears. 

Besides  a  generous  disposition  and  engag- 
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ing  person  and  manner,  he  inherited  from  his 
mother  a  bright  and  sanguine  temperament. 
Such  religious  views  as  he  professed  were 
held  without  bigotry.  The  cultivation  of  his 
mind  had  not  been  neglected,  although  the 
contrary  has  been  asserted.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  languages  was  accurate  and 
extensive.  From  early  youth  he  had  been 
trained  in  all  manly  exercises.  |j^t  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  served  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
at  the  siege  of  Gaeta  (1734);  later,  under 
the  Due  de  Noailles,  he  was  at  the  Battle  of 
Dettingen  (1743),  and  on  both  occasions 
behaved  with  conspicuous  bravery. 

But  though  his  gallant  bearing,  his  pleasant 
countenance  and  charm  of  manner,  won  the 
hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
he  could  scarcely  have  accomplished  his 
purpose  in  1745-46,  even  if  he  had  possessed 
a  better  -  balanced  and  less  self-willed 
mind. 
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That  his  presence  was  a  goodly  one  was 
the  verdict  of  cool  southern  temperaments  as 
well  as  of  the  clans,  who,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  would  indulge  in  exaggerated 
admiration  of  the  Prince.  Even  his  judgment, 
the  weakest  of  his  attributes,  was  viewed  as 
perfect.  An  ode  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  by  an  Exeter  divine,  contemporary 
with  the  '  Rising,'  contains  the  following 
eulogium  : 

*  How  when  he  moves,  in  sweet  amaze 
All  ranks  in  transport  on  him  gaze, 

E'en  grief  forgets  to  pine  ; 
The  wisest  sage  or  chastest  fair 
Applaud  his  sense  or  praise  his  air, 

Thus  formed  with  grace  divine. 

'  How  great  in  all  the  soldier's  art, 
With  judgment  calm,  with  fire  of  heart 

He  bade  the  battle  glow ; 
Yet  greater  on  the  conquered  plain 
He  felt  each  wounded  captive's  pain, 

More  like  a  friend  than  foe.' 

What  a  colourless  nonentity  was  the  reigning 
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monarch,    Hanoverian  George   the    Second, 
compared  with  this  young  Chevalier ! 

Between  the  '  Risings,'  and  long  after  they 
were  quelled,  there  was  a  smouldering  of  the 
Jacobite  fires.  The  embers  of  these,  how- 
ever, had  to  be  kept  well  out  of  sight,  for 
there  were  spies  to  be  feared,  and  a  bird  of 
the  air  might  carry  the  voice !  On  festive 
occasions,  when  the  Sovereign's  health  had 
to  be  drunk,  furtive  glances  would  be  ex- 
changed, and  the  toast  of  '  The  King '  was 
qualified  by  the  speaker  passing  his  glass 
over  the  pitcher  of  water  that  stood  on  the 
table — '  The  King  over  the  water  '  being 
understood  if  unexpressed.  Or,  when  in 
bolder  mood  : 

'  Here's  to  the  King,  Sir, 
Ye  ker^  who  I  mean,  Sir.' 

The  rhyme,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  not 
faultless,  but  the  loyalty  of  the  Jacobites 
to   the    King  —  their   King  —  was    beyond 
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question.  '  If  I  had  ten  thousand  lives,' 
declares  one  singer,  '  I'd  give  them  all  for 
Charlie !' 

The  Jacobite  movement  was  possible  only 
amongst  a  susceptible  and  sympathetic  race, 
and  with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in 
their  breasts.  The  earlier  Jacobites  of  the 
North,  both  Lowlanders  and  Highlanders, 
looked  upon  the  Stuarts  as  their  own  kith 
and  kin  unjustly  dispossessed  of  their 
patrimony,  and  they,  as  well  as  their 
Southern  allies,  had  an  abiding  hatred  of 
William  of  Orange  and  the  House  of 
Hanover. 

Putting  ourselves  in  their  place,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  they  could  not  tolerate  the  '  wee 
German  lairdie,'  as  they  styled  George  the 
First,  with  his  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  and  his  obvious  lack  of  anything  in 
common  with  the  subjects  over  whom  he  was 
called  to  reign.     Says  one  : 

2 
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'  Auld  Scotland  was  owre  dark  a  hole 
For  nursing  siccan  vermin, 
But  the  very  dogs  o'  England's  Court 
They  barked  and  howled  in  German.' 


Moreover,  as  Green  the  historian  says, 
'  the  temper  of  George  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man usher,  and  his  one  care  was  to  get 
money  for  his  favourites  and  himself.' 

The  great  majority  of  the  Highlanders 
declared  for  the  Stuarts.  It  is  true  that  the 
chiefs  were  divided  in  their  allegiance. 
Those  of  them  who  were  either  Catholics 
or  Episcopalians  generally  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family,  whilst  the  Presby- 
terians among  the  clans,  the  Covenanters, 
and  the  Southern  or  Lowland  Scots,  as  a 
rule  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  latter  did  not  take  up  arms 
against  their  rebel  brethren,  preferring  to  sit 
quiet  and  bide  events.  An  exception  to  this 
was   the    formation  by  the    Covenanters    of 
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the  '  Cameronian  Regiment,'  under  the  Earl 
of  Angus. 

One  juncture  indeed  there  was  when 
success  might  have  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the  Jacobites,  had  they  but  availed  them- 
selves of  the  golden  opportunity.  The 
recollection  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  and 
William's  share  in  that  dastardly  business, 
was  still  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  the  utter  failure  of  the  ill-fated  Darien 
Scheme,  for  the  collapse  of  which  the 
Government  was  blamed  (though  unjustly), 
produced  the  strongest  feeling  of  aversion  to 
the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  So  un- 
popular was  this  measure,  that  even  the 
Covenanters  were  constrained  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  '  Sons  of  Belial '  in  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  it.  This  was  about 
the  end    of   1707.^"     The   Jacobite    leaders, 

*  Contemporary  evidence  of  this,  whatever  may  be  its 
value,  as  coming  from  an  avowed  partisan,  appears  from 
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however,  failed  to  strike  the  iron  when  it 
was  hot — a  common  failing  of  theirs.  In 
their  fatuous  blindness,  they  did  not  realize 

the  account  given  by  Lockhart  of  Carnwath.  He 
concludes  a  lengthy  statement  as  follows :  *  I  have 
instanced  these  particulars  to  show  the  inclinations  of 
the  people,  the  like  to  which  happened  to  several  other 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  I  may  well 
aver  that  the  commons  were  most  impatient  at  the 
King's  delay  in  coming  over,  and  were  most  sincerely 
ready  to  have  made  him  welcome  by  assisting  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  powers.  And  though  the  commons 
appeared  with  less  caution  and  more  barefacedly,  yet 
were  not  the  nobility  and  gentry  less  desirous  to  have 
him  amongst  them,  so  that  never  was  a  prince  or 
deliverer  more  longed  for  by  a  people ;  and  what  Ovid 
observed  long  ago, 

'  "  Nescio  qua  natale  solum  dulcedine  tangit 
Humanas  animas," 

was  remarkably  evident  on  this  occasion,  for  from  hence 
arose  that  unanimity  amongst  the  Episcopals,  Presby- 
terians, Cavaliers,  and  many  of  the  Revolutioners,  so 
that,  according  to  the  Scots  proverb,  "  they  were  all  one 
man's  bairns,"  had  the  same  desire,  and  were  ready  to 
join  together  in  the  defence  of  their  country  and 
liberties.' 
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the  opportunity  which  was  in  their  hands  ; 
or,  if  they  did  perceive  it,  they  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  so  this  tide  in  their 
affairs  being  neglected,  left  them  stranded  in 
the  inevitable  shallows  that  remain  after  the 
departed  flood. 

The  Jacobite  movements,  whether  of  171 5 
or  1745,  were  not  confined  exclusively  to 
the  North  beyond  the  Tweed,  though  the 
initiation  came  principally  thence,  and  their 
manifestation  there  was  more  pronounced. 
In  England  the  sympathies  of  the  men  of 
the  north-west,  and  those  also  of  the  Welsh 
people,  were  largely  on  the  side  of  the 
Pretenders,  more  especially  of  the  Younger, 
but  it  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  influence 
them  in  a  resort  to  arms. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WOMEN    AND    THE    JACOBITE    MOVEMENT. 

*  The  women  are  a'  gane  wud ; 

Oh  that  he  had  bidden  awa' ! 
He's  turn'd  their  heads,  the  lad, 
And  ruin  will  bring  on  us  a'. 

*  I  aye  was  a  peaceable  man  ; 

My  wife  she  did  doucely  behave, 
But  noo,  do  a'  that  I  can. 
She's  just  as  wild  as  the  lave.' 

Lady  Nairne. 

There  are  but  few  movements  of  an  ad- 
venturous character  in  which  so  many 
women,  both  gentle  and  simple,  have  borne 
a  part,  or  have  taken  such  a  strong  personal 
and  prominent  interest,  as  in  those  of  the 
active  Jacobite  times  and  risings.     In  Dean 
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Ramsay's  '  Reminiscences '  there  is  a  good 
story  of  Miss  Carney  of  Craigs,  an  un- 
compromising Jacobite.  This  good  lady 
vowed  that  she  would  drink  King  James 
and  his  son  in  a  company  of  stanch  Bruns- 
wickers,  and  being  strongly  dissuaded  by 
some  of  her  friends  from  any  such  foolish 
and  dangerous  attempt,  she  answered  them 
with  a  text  of  Scripture  :  '  The  tongue  no 
man  can  tame,  James  Third  and  Aucht,'  and 
drank  off  her  glass. 

The  women  of  Scotland,  generally,  evinced 
the  most  passionate  regard  for  the  young 
Chevalier  and  his  fortunes.  Their  hearts 
were  captured  by  his  youth  and  gallant 
bearing,  and  went  out  in  sympathy  to  him. 
Scott,  in  his  well-known  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor  in  'Waverley,' 
has  depicted  the  enthusiasm  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  which  animated  the  female 
breast  at   the  time  of  the  '45.     That  there 
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is  no  exaggeration  in  the  picture  is  amply 
proved  by  the  historical  records  of  the 
period.  Forbes  declared  that  he  was  more 
afraid  of  the  Jacobite  sympathies  of  the  ladies 
than  of  the  fierce  Highlanders.  All  the  fair 
ladies,  he  said,  were  Jacobites,  and  they  made 
innumerable  converts  among  the  gentlemen. 

Ray  the  Volunteer  in  his  journal  states 
that  he  '  uniformly  found  the  ladies  most 
violent ;  they  would  listen  to  no  manner  of 
reason.'  What  else  could  Ray  the  Volunteer 
expect  when  both  the  hearts  and  the  heads 
of  the  ladies  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  ? 

One  fair  lady  sings  : 

'  My  love  he  was  a  Highland  lad, 
And  came  of  noble  pedigree, 
And  nana  could  bear  a  truer  heart. 
Or  wield  a  better  brand  than  he. 
***** 

*  My  love  he  stood  for  his  true  King, 

Till  standing  it  could  do  nae  mair ; 
The  day  is  lost  and  sae  are  we  : 
Na  wonder  mony  a  heart  is  sair. 
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'  But  I  wad  rather  see  him  roam 

An  outcast  on  a  foreign  strand, 
And  wi'  his  master  beg  his  bread, 
Nae  mair  to  see  his  native  land, 

*  Than  bow  a  hair  o'  his  brave  head 

To  base  usurper's  tyrannic  ; 
Than  cringe  for  mercy  to  a  knave 

That  ne'er  was  owned  by  him  nor  me.' 

Mrs,  Mackintosh  of  Moy  joined  Prince 
Charlie  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
Mackintoshes,  her  husband,  the  laird,  having 
refused  to  engage  in  the  cause.  Miss  Jenny- 
Cameron  of  Glendessery,  whose  nephew, 
the  laird  of  that  ilk,  was  too  young  to  take 
part  in  the  warlike  enterprise  which  a 
summons  from  Lochiel,  the  chief  of  the 
Camerons,  enjoined,  roused  the  men  of  her 
clan  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and,  arming  them,  marched  at  their 
head  to  the  Prince's  headquarters.  This 
intrepid  lady  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
rebel    army   in    Scotland,    and,  being   taken 
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prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  was  com- 
mitted to  Edinburgh  Castle,  from  which, 
however,  she  was  shortly  released. 

When  Charles  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Holyrood  House  after  the  Battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  '  white  ribbons  and  breast-knots  be- 
came conspicuous  articles  of  female  attire 
in  private  assemblies.  The  ladies  also 
showed  considerable  zeal  in  contributing 
plate  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Chevalier  at  the  Palace,  and  in  raising 
pecuniary  subsidies  for  him.  Many  a 
posset-dish  and  snuff-box,  many  a  treasured 
necklace  and  repeater,  many  a  jewel  which 
had  adorned  successive  generations  of  family 
beauties,  was  at  this  time  sold  or  laid  in 
pledge  to  raise  a  little  money  for  the  service 
of  Prince  Charlie.'* 

And  the  elderly  ladies  were  as  hot- 
headed   as    their    younger    sisters.       *  The 

*  Chambers's  '  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1 745-46.' 
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women  are  a'  gane  wud !'  cries  the  demented 
guidman. 

'  My  wife  noo  wears  the  cockade, 

Though  she  kens  'tis  the  thing  that  I  hate ; 
There's  ane,  too,  preen'd  on  her  maid, 
And  baith  will  tak'  their  ain  gate.' 

Lady  Mary  Drummond,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Perth,  in  the  song,  '  Lady  Keith's 
Lament,'  of  which  she  was  the  reputed 
author,  says  : 

*  I  ne'er  could  brook,  I  ne'er  could  brook 

A  foreign  loon  to  own  and  flatter. 
But  I  will  sing  a  ranting  sang 

That  day  our  King  comes  o'er  the  water. 

'  Though  lyart  be  my  locks  and  grey, 

And  eld  has  crooked  me  down,  what  matter  ? 
I'll  dance  and  sing  ae  ither  day, 

That  day  our  King  comes  o'er  the  water. ' 

Another  with  tragic  devotion  sings  : 

*  I  once  had  sons,  but  now  ha'e  nane ; 

I  bred  them  toiling  sairly. 
And  I  wad  bear  them  a'  again. 
And  lose  them  a'  for  Charlie.' 
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Well  might  it  be  said  that  the  ladies 
would  listen  to  no  manner  of  reason.  But 
what  else,  we  again  ask,  could  be  expected  ? 

The  episode  of  the  Prince's  pursuit  after 
his  defeat  at  Culloden,  and  of  his  escape  by 
the  strategy  of  Flora  Macdonald,  whose 
kinsmen,  by  the  way,  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  reigning  King,  just  lent  that 
touch  of  pathos  and  romance  to  his  career 
which  drew  out  the  sympathy  of  kindly 
natures. 

Long  years  after  the  Risings  were  quelled, 
and  all  hopes  of  the  Stuart  succession  cut  off, 
Lady  Nairne  sang  the  misfortunes  of  Prince 
Charlie  in  imperishable  verse.  Her  un- 
rivalled songs  are  full  of  patriotic  yearning, 
and  a  wistful  looking  back  to  the  time  of  the 
young  Chevalier  and  his  gallant  attempt  to 
gain  the  crown  of  his  ancestors. 

Carolina  Oliphant,  Baroness  Nairne,  was 
the  daughter  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  the  laird 
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of  Gask,  Perthshire,  a  stanch  Jacobite,  one 
of  the  young  Chevaher's  aides-de-camp,  and 
a  sufferer  for  his  active  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts.  Her  mother  was 
Margaret  Robertson  of  Strowan,  eldest 
daughter  of  Duncan  Robertson,  chief  of  the 
clan  Donnochy.  Carolina,  so  named  after 
Prince  Charlie,  was  born  in  1766,  in  'The 
Auld  House'  of  Gask,  well  known  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  her  beautiful  songs. 

In  1806  she  married  her  cousin,  Major 
William  Murray  Nairn e,  who,  after  a  long 
attainder  for  the  participation  of  his  family 
in  the  Risings,  was  in  1824  restored  to  his 
rank  as  the  fifth  Lord  Nairne.  He  died  in 
1830.  Lady  Nairne,  after  living  for  a  time 
at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  at  Enniskerry  in 
Ireland,  and,  later,  on  the  Continent,  re- 
turned to  Gask  in  1843,  where  she  died  in 
1845,  in  her  eightieth  year. 

To  force  of  character  she   united  a  warm 
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poetic  temperament  and  an  engaging  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  with  a  strong  aversion 
to  publicity  of  any  kind,  whether  in  her 
charitable  work  or  in  her  contributions  to 
Scottish  song.  Many  of  her  songs  were 
contributed  either  anonymously  or  under 
the  letters  B.  B.  to  the  '  Scottish  Minstrel,' 
which  was  completed  in  six  volumes  in 
1824,  being  edited  by  R.  A.  Smith,  the 
well-known  composer. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  her  death 
that  the  authorship  of  the  songs  was  made 
generally  known  by  the  publication,  in  1846, 
of  the  volume  *  Lays  from  Strathearn,  by 
Carolina  Baroness  Nairne,  arranged  with 
Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the 
Pianoforte  by  Finlay  Dun.' 

In  her  days  when  she  penned  her  ex- 
quisite songs,  the  hard,  practical,  and  often 
repulsive  features  of  the  Risings  had  faded — 
or   should    not   we    rather   say  flowered  ? — 
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into  the  romantic.  Hers  was  the  witness  of 
the  palingenesia  of  Stuart  loyalty  ;  the  tender, 
wistful  family  experiences  and  memories 
which  had  become  poetry,  now  either  quietly 
cherished  deep  down  in  the  heart,  or  ever 
and  anon  expressed  in  glowing  words.  The 
Lady  Nairne's  delightful  songs  have  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  keep  warm  the 
memory  of  Prince  Charlie  and  the  story  of 
his  misfortunes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORIANS    ON    THE    JACOBITE    RISINGS. 

'  Read  to  me  no  history,  for  that  I  know  must  be 
false.' — Walpole. 

The  Jacobites  have  been  badly  treated  by 
some  of  the  historians  of  the  Risings.*  Ray 
the  Volunteer,  in  his  slipshod  and  brutal 
history,  throughout  which  his  undiluted 
partizanship  struggles  with  his  gross  illiteracy 

*  The  '  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-46,'  by  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers,  is  an  impartial  account  written  in  a 
spirit  of  great  humanity.  The  following  are  also  recom- 
mended :  *  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Ad- 
herents,' by  John  Heneage  Jesse  (2  vols.,  London : 
Bentley,  1845),  and  'Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,' by  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.  (2  vols.,  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1875). 
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for  the  mastery,  has  not  a  single  generous 
word  to  say  for  the  self- sacrificing  bravery  of 
theyoung  ChevaHer  and  his  followers.  Home's 
prosy  and  colourless  account  is  written  in  a 
vein  of  undisguised  enmity  to  the  rebels  ; 
Burton,  even,  is  scarcely  fair.  He  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  accomplished  facts ; 
abstract  justice  demands  a  different  treatment 
from  the  historian.  Macaulay,  the  greatest 
historian  of  the  revolution,  is  also  the  greatest 
sinner  in  this  respect.  He  employs  his 
brilliant,  not  to  say  dazzling,  rhetoric  to  cover 
with  opprobrium  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts 
in  their  earlier  struggles,  and  present  their 
motives  and  actions  in  the  worst  light.  He 
fails  to  enter  into  the  deep  heart  of  the  time 
and  the  men,  and  deals  largely  with  the 
superficial,  with  the  facile  pen  of  a  partisan. 
He  labours  to  prove  that  the  Highland 
Jacobites  and  their  forbears  were  oppressors, 
robbers,  and  cut-throats.    He  is  equally  bitter 
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in  his  denunciation  of  the  low-country  ad- 
herents of  the  exiled  family.  '  To  the  English 
Jacobite,*  he  says,  *  defeat,  bankruptcy,  famine, 
invasion,  were  public  blessings  if  they  in- 
creased the  chance  of  a  restoration.  He 
would  rather  have  seen  his  country  the  last 
of  the  nations  under  James  the  Second  or 
James  the  Third,  than  the  mistress  of  the 
sea,  the  umpire  between  contending  poten- 
tates, the  seat  of  the  arts,  the  hive  of  industry, 
under  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Nassau  or  of 
Brunswick.'*  Statements  these  amounting  to 
mischievous  sophistry,  for  which  there  is  no 
real  ground. 

The  calamities  which  Macaulay  deprecates 
might  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  rein- 
statement of  the  Stuarts — though  we  have 
more  faith  in  the  British  race  than  to  believe 
that  even  the  best  of  monarchs  is  the  con- 

*  '  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.,' 
vol.  iii.,  p.  177. 
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trolling  factor  in  the  march  of  progress — but 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  Jacobites  were 
indifferent  to  the  greatness  of  their  country. 
We  venture  to  assert  that  it  was  because 
they  cared,  and  cared  deeply,  for  their 
country's  welfare  and  its  place  among  the 
nations  that  they  fought  and  bled  and  died. 
They  were  mistaken,  doubtless,  that  we  know 
to-day,  but  their  motives  were  both  honour- 
able and  patriotic.  The  glories  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  under  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
could  not  be  foreseen  in  the  seventeenth  and 
the  eighteenth.*     There  was  little  indication, 

*  '  One  (critic  or  historian)  takes  his  measure  from 
what  he  thinks  the  peculiar  distinctions  and  glories  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  these  he  judges  of  the 
twelfth  century,  or  the  sixteenth,  or  the  seventeenth. 
So  far  as  they  departed  from  these  they  are  all  pro- 
nounced evil ;  so  far  as  any  approximates  to  them  there 
is  in  it  an  element  of  good.  Another  takes  his  stand  on 
the  maxims  of  the  party  in  which  he  has  been  educated ; 
everything  is  seen  from  a  Whig  or  from  a  Tory  point  of 
view.  One  set  of  actors  is  seen  to  be  fighting  for  every- 
thing that  is  holy  and  precious,  the  other  for  everything 

3—2 
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in  all  conscience,  of  that  possible  greatness 
during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges, 
judged  by  the  domestic  and  court  life  of 
either,  and  the  example  they  set  to  the 
country  ;  and  men  might  be  excused,  and  even 
justified,  in  preferring  the  Stuarts  to  some  of 
their  successors.  Any  blockhead  can  be 
wise  after  the  event,  and  the  historian  appeals 
to  the  underlings  from  the  lowest  grounds 
when  he  condescends  to  enforce  an  argument 
from  the  blockhead's  standpoint. 

He  even  goes  out  of  his  way  to  traduce 
the  country  of  the  Highlands  as  well  as  the 
people.     He  quotes  with  approval  an  obscure 

that  is  mean  and  detestable.  There  may  be  degrees  of 
excellence  on  the  one  side  and  degrees  of  villainy  on  the 
other ;  but  one  carries  the  black  flag  and  the  other  the 
white.  .  .  .  But  in  our  civil  wars  there  was  not  one 
atom  too  much  of  zeal  on  either  side  for  what  that  side 
felt  to  be  at  stake,  not  one  atom  which  we  could  afford 
to  dispense  with,  the  absence  of  which  would  not  have 
been  to  us  the  most  grievous  loss.' — F.  D.  Maurice  : 
On  Critics. 
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writer  of  the  name  of  Burt,  who  in  the  year 
1730*  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the 
Highlands.  '  This  man,'  says  Macaulay, 
'  was  evidently  of  a  quick,  an  observant,  and 
a  cultivated  mind,  and  yet  he  pronounced 
those  mountains  as  monstrous  excrescences. 
Their  deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the 
most  sterile  plains  seemed  lovely  by  com- 
parison. Fine  weather,  he  complained  only 
made  bad  worse,  for  the  clearer  the  day, 
the  more  disagreeably  did  those  misshapen 
masses  of  gloomy  brown  and  dirty  purple 
affect  the  eye.  What  a  contrast,  he  ex- 
claimed, between  these  horrible  prospects 
and  the  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill !' 

This,  let  the  reader  observe,  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  '  evidently  of  a  quick,  an 
observant,  and  a  cultivated  mind '!  It  is 
clear  that  Macaulay  had  some  misgivings  in 

*  Burt's  Letters,  though  written  in  1730,  were  not 
published  till  1754. 
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quoting  the  obscure,  if  cultivated,  Burt,  for 
he  proceeds  :  '  Some  persons  may  think  that 
Burt  was  a  man  of  vulgar  and  prosaical  mind  ; 
but  they  will  scarcely  venture  to  pass  a  similar 
judgment  on  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Goldsmith 
was  one  of  the  very  few  Saxons  who,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  ventured  to  explore 
the  Highlands.  He  was  disgusted  by  the 
hideous  wilderness,  and  declared  that  he 
greatly  preferred  the  charming  country  round 
Leyden,  the  vast  expanse  of  verdant  meadow, 
and  the  villas  with  their  statues  and  grottoes, 
trim  flower-beds,  and  rectilinear  avenues.'* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  lugubrious 
descriptions  are  not  given  as  Macaulay's  own 
impressions  of  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
He  is  careful  to  keep  clear  of  any  direct 
personal  expression  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  views  of  the  writers  he  thus 
quotes.  To  have  either  coincided  with  or 
*  '  History  of  England,'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  301,  302. 
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differed  from  them  would  have  weakened 
his  position,  and  he  is  too  good  a  stage- 
manager  to  obtrude  his  personality  when  it 
is  best  kept  behind  the  wings.  He  is  only 
willing  that  the  aspersions  should  go  unques- 
tioned— that  this  farrago  of  pernicious  non- 
sense should  be  allowed  to  pass  unrefuted. 
He  gives  the  citations  with  evident  gusto  in 
order  to  bolster  up  his  theory  that  the  High- 
lander of  that  day  was  a  robber  and  a  cut- 
throat of  the  most  despicable  kind  ;  and  that, 
as  a  consequence,  the  wanderer  amongst  the 
mountains  of  such  miscreants  was  so  appre- 
hensive of  danger  that  his  loathing  of  the 
people  influenced  even  his  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  scenery. 

Now,  neither  Burt  nor  Goldsmith  suggest 
that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  danger 
from  the  people  of  the  Highlands.  In  point 
of  fact,  both  travellers  experienced  and  ac- 
knowledged the  hospitality  of  the  native  race. 
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Their  aversion  centred  for  the  most  part  on 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  even 
when  they  decried  the  inhabitants  and  their 
customs,  their  antipathy  to  the  scenery  did 
not  arise  from  their  recollection  of  having 
experienced  any  risk  or  suffered  any  dread  of 
their  personal  safety  by  reason  of  the  plunder- 
ing propensities  of  the  natives. 

In  spite  of  Macaulay,  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  Burt  was  of  a  '  vulgar  and  pro- 
saical  mind ';  and  high  as  is  our  admiration 
for  Goldsmith,  we  should  decline  to  accept 
him  as  an  authority  on  Highland  scenery. 
Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  probably  preferred  the 
prospect  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  to 
even  the  rectilinear  parterres  of  Leyden  and 
its  neighbourhood.  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that 
neither  Burt  nor  Goldsmith  (as  indeed  they 
themselves  declare)  cared  anything  for  such 
scenery  as  they  found  in  the  Highlands,  and 
that    in    their    estimation    a    trim    campaign 
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country  was  more  to  be  admired  than  all  the 
heath-covered  excrescences  of  a  mountainous 
landscape.  They  are  welcome  to  their 
opinion,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
pity  for  their  taste.*     The  same   travellers, 

*  There  were  other  early  travellers  in  the  Highlands 
who  have  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  scenery.  By 
way  of  antidote  to  the  gloomy  descriptions  above  quoted, 
take  the  following  from  a  letter  written  by  Gray  (of  the 
'  Elegy ')  to  his  friend  Wharton  :  '  The  ground  now  grew 
unequal ;  the  hills  more  rocky  seemed  to  close  in  upon 
us  till  the  road  came  to  the  brow  of  a  steep  descent,  and 
between  two  woods  of  oak  we  saw  far  below  us  the 
River  Tay  come  sweeping  along  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  clear 
as  glass,  full  to  the  brim,  and  very  rapid  in  its  course. 
It  seemed  to  issue  out  of  woods  thick  and  tall  that  rose 
on  either  hand,  and  were  overhung  by  broken  rocky 
crags  of  vast  height ;  above  them  to  the  west  the  tops  of 
higher  mountains  appeared,  on  which  the  evening  clouds 
reposed.  .  .  .  Next  day  we  set  forward  for  Taymouth, 
the  road  wending  through  beautiful  woods,  with  the  Tay 
almost  always  in  full  view  to  the  right,  being  here  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  over.  The  Strath  Tay,  from 
a  mile  to  three  miles  wide.  .  .  .  On  either  hand  a  vast 
chain  of  rocky  mountains,  that  changed  their  face  and 
opened  something  new  every  hundred  yards,  as  the  way 
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we  have  no  doubt,  had  they  explored  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland,  would  have  spoken 
of  these  in  a  similar  strain  of  disparagement. 
That  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
reprobation  of  mountain  scenery,  without 
trying,  as  Macaulay  does,  to  make  it  appear 
that  their  aversion  to  the  country  arose  from 
a  dread  of  the  inhabitants.     But,  indeed,  it 

turned,  or  the  clouds  passed ;  in  short,  altogether  it  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  days  I  have  passed  these  many 
years.  .  .  .  The  road  excellent,  but  dangerous  enough 
in  conscience,  the  river  often  running  directly  under  us 
at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
sometimes  masqued  indeed  by  wood,  that  finds  means 
to  grow  where  I  could  not  stand,  but  very  often  quite 
naked  and  without  any  defence ;  in  such  places  we 
walked  for  miles  together,  partly  for  fear,  and  partly  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  country,  which  the  beauty  of 
the  weather  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  .  .  .  But 
my  paper  is  deficient,  and  I  must  say  nothing  of  the 
Pass  itself,  the  black  river  Garry,  the  Blair  of  Athol, 
Mount  Beni-gloe,  my  return  by  another  road  to  Dunkeld, 
the  Hermitage,  the  Stra-Braun  and  the  rumbling  Brigg. 
In  short,  since  I  saw  the  Alps,  I  have  seen  nothing 
sublime  till  now.' 
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is  only  of  comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
taste  (except  by  a  few)  for  mountain  scenery 
and  its  beauties  and  health-bringing  qualities 
has  been  realized.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Wordsworth  discovered  the  English, 
and  Scott  the  Scottish  Highlands,  whilst 
Ruskin  has  discovered  for  us  all  the  beauty 
of  all  mountains — the  mountains  of  the  High- 
lander's dear  land  and  those  of  every  other  ; 
and  thus  the  eye  of  the  traveller  has  been 
educated  to  see  and  appreciate  their  loveli- 
ness and  grandeur.  Burt  and  Goldsmith  and 
Macaulay  are  libellers  of  mountain  scenery, 
the  latter  none  the  less  that,  like  the  show- 
man, he  pushes  his  puppets  to  the  front. 

Granted  that  the  Highland  clans  had 
many  a  bloody  fight  one  with  the  other,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  enmity  extended  to 
the  stranger  within  their  gates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  hospitality  of  the  Highlanders 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.      To  assert  the 
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contrary  is  a  foul  slander  on  a  warm-hearted 
people.  'A  Highland  Welcome'  is  one  to 
be  remembered  and  cherished  by  the  re- 
cipient* 

The  admirable  conduct  of  the  Highlanders 
when  flushed  with  victory  in  the  Scottish 
capital  and  other  important  cities,  in  their 
invasion  of  England,  and  in  their  masterly 
retreat,  effectually  disposes  of  the  cut-throat 
and  freebooter  theory. 

Macaulay  had  little  ground  for  his  dia- 
tribes. He  wrote  of  the  Highlanders  as  he 
might  have  done  had  he  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  hurly-burly  and  had  experienced  their 
vengeance.  Standing  at  a  distance  from  the 
events  of  the  time,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 

*  Burns'  familiar  lines  will  recur  to  the  reader : 

'  When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come, 
In  Heaven  itself  I'll  ask  no  more 
Than  just  a  Highland  Welcome.' 
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taking  a  broad  and  dispassionate  survey.  To 
his  discredit,  he  preferred  the  opposite  course. 
But  when  a  theory  (right  or  wrong)  has  to 
be  buttressed,  it  is  surprising  to  what  lengths 
human  nature  will  go,  and  to  what  depths  it 
will  descend. 

As  regards  the  question  of  blind  subservi- 
ency to  leaders,  is  that,  after  all,  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Highlanders  in  active  Jacobite  times  .-* 
What  about  the  mercenaries  employed  in 
English  warfare  and  in  that  of  all  the 
great  Powers  at  one  time  or  another  ?  Has 
Tommy  Atkins  a  mind  of  his  own  ?  Has 
he  always  a  clear  perception — nay,  has  he  a 
glimmering  conception,  even  in  these  days 
of  universal  education  in  which  the  soldier 
shares,  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
struggles  in  which  it  is  his  lot  to  be  engaged  ?" 
And,  even  if  he  has,  is  he  at  liberty  to 
question  the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the 
cause  ? 
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'  Theirs  not  to  reason  why ; 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die.' 

It  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Homer  that  'the 
leader  should  be  obeyed  without  questioning.' 
Why  should  the  poor  Highlander  of  a 
century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  ago 
alone  be  held  up  to  scorn  by  self-sufficient 
historians  for  his  unquestioning  loyalty  to  his 
chief,  and  through  him  to  his  King  ?  We 
make  bold  to  assert  that  the  Jacobite  High- 
lander was  the  most  intelligent  of  the  fighting 
class  of  his  day. 

Again,  Tommy  Atkins  is,  even  when 
on  the  march  and  on  active  service,  well 
groomed  and  fed.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
poor  Highland  Jacobite  soldier.  And  yet, 
with  the  plaid,  his  only  covering  in  storm 
and  stress,  and  his  little  bag  of  oatmeal  slung 
from  his  girdle,  how  much  he  dared,  and  how 
much  he  accomplished  even  in  the  face  of 
terrible  odds ! 
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In  the  same  ungenerous  spirit  the  maraud- 
ing propensities  of  the  Highlanders  in  bygone 
times  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  But 
the  chieftains  were  not  all  of  the  Rob  Roy 
type,  living  by  plunder.  It  might  strike  any 
thoughtful  student  of  the  Highland  past  that 
the  very  fact  of  the  depredations  of  Mac- 
Gregor  and  his  gang  having  gained  a  special 
notoriety  tends  to  prove  that  his  was  largely 
an  exceptional  case.  There  were  other 
Highland  robbers  and  freebooters,  doubtless, 
but  the  civilized  South,  any  more  than  the 
barbarous  North,  had  no  immunity  from  the 
presence  of  hordes  of  gentry  of  the  robber 
class.  Hampstead  Heath  two  hundred  years 
ago  was  less  safe  to  the  pedestrian  than  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  Highlands  at  the  same 
period. 

The  stringent  enactments  which  were 
passed  to  prevent  Highland  lawlessness  and 
punish     the     law  -  breakers    are     sometimes 
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quoted  to  rivet  the  charge  of  universal  and 
exceptional  Highland  depravity.  Laws  of 
that  kind  are  a  matter  of  course  and  a 
necessity  among  even  the  most  advanced 
communities,  but  they  are  aimed  against 
those  whom  they  concern.  We  have  to-day 
to  regulate  the  punishment  of  the  criminal 
even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  him  of  life, 
but  the  existence  of  these  laws  would  hardly 
justify  a  charge,  if  levelled  against  us,  of  our 
being  a  nation  of  thieves  and  murderers. 
That  has  been  charged  against  the  High- 
landers of  the  past,  and  not  once  or 
twice. 

That  agriculture  in  the  Highlands  was 
scanty  and  of  the  most  primitive  kind  is  also 
a  cause  of  reproach.  Doubtless  agriculture 
was  sadly  neglected,  but  theirs  was  a  barren 
soil  for  the  most  part.  The  people  had  no 
luxuries,  their  everyday  wants  were  few  and 
their   dark    mountain    game    was    plentiful, 
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whilst  their  streams,  rivers  and  lochs  abounded 
with  fish.  They  had  little  or  no  instinct  for 
exports — not  much  aptitude  for  trade  and  the 
profits  and  gains  which  it  yields.  The  trad- 
ing spirit  was  hardly  theirs.  Their  training 
for  generations  had  been  of  a  different  kind. 
But  the  trading  spirit  is  not  always  the  most 
admirable.  The  people  of  the  Highlands 
for  the  most  part  were  poor,  proud  and  inde- 
pendent, and,  with  slight  modification,  that 
is  the  Highlander's  character  to-day.  What 
then  ?  It  is  not  for  a  Southern  huxtering 
loon  to  despise  it ! 

There  is  a  great  compensation  for  the 
scurvy  treatment  of  the  Highlanders  by  so- 
called  historians.  The  warm  heart  of  the 
poet  has  sung  the  struggles,  the  victories,  the 
defeats  of  the  men  of  Killiecrankie,  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  of  Gladsmuir,  of  Falkirk,  of  Culloden, 
in  undying  verse,  and  the  story  of  their 
bravery   and   of    their   misfortunes   will    be 

4 
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remembered  as  long  as  there  are  hearts  to 
beat  in  unison  with  heroic  deeds  and  self- 
sacrificing  loyalty,  even  when  the  cause 
they  espoused  was  a  mistaken  one  and  a 
hopeless. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MODERN    JACOBITES. 

*  It's  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
It's  good  to  be  honest  and  true, 
It's  good  to  be  aff  wi'  the  auld  King 
Afore  we  be  on  wi'  the  new.' 

Old  Song. 

The  succession  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  direct 
line  is  still,  in  our  own  day,  advocated  by  a 
society  the  members  of  which  rejoice  in  the 
title  of  *  The  Legitimist  Jacobite  League  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 

Theirs,  one  would  think,  is  a  prospectless 
and  hopeless  cause,  and  its  adherents  are  not 
numerous.  This  is  not  spoken  by  way  of 
disparagement,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  forlorn  hopes  are  usually  led  by  earnest 

4—2 
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spirits,  if  few  in  number.  The  question  of 
judgment,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  another 
matter. 

These  latter-day  Legitimists  content  them- 
selves, for  the  present  at  least,  with  deposit- 
ing wreaths  of  immortelles  at  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Charles  the  First  at  Charing  Cross, 
on  the  Anniversary  Day,  January  30,  of 
the  execution  of  the  King ;  similar  annual 
wreaths  on  the  statue  of  his  son  Jacobus 
Secundus  at  Whitehall,  and  on  April  16  on 
the  monumental  cairn  which  marks  the  battle- 
field of  Culloden  Moor. 

They  also  issue  a  *  Legitimist  Kalendar,' 
and  one  or  other  of  the  members  contributes 
an  occasional  Article  to  a  popular  magazine 
by  way  of  apologia.  As  an  example  of  what 
such  an  apologia  may  include,  the  following 
extract  from  an  Article  in  the  joint  names  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and  Raineval  and 
Mr.  Cranstoun  Metcalfe  may  be  cited  : 
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*  By  the  law  of  primogeniture  the  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms  should  be  Mary  the 
Third  and  Fourth,  nde  Mary  Theresa 
Henrietta  Dorothea,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
Este,  Modena,  and  wife  of  H.R.H.  Prince 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Of  her  genealogical  right 
to  the  throne  as  representative  of  the  senior 
female  line  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart, 
the  male  line  having  become  extinct  on  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal,  King  Henry  the 
Ninth,  there  is  no  dispute.  The  facts  are 
stated  every  year  in  Whitaker's  Almanack 
for  all  who  run  to  read.  The  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  being  derived  from  a  daughter  of 
James  the  First,  has  no  right  to  the  throne 
until  the  whole  issue  of  Charles  the  First  is 
exhausted,  which  is  not  yet  the  case.  The 
tide,  therefore,  of  the  present  dynasty  is  a 
parliamentary  title  only.'  And  again,  '  The 
Legitimist  in  England  recognises  more  fully 
than  anyone  else  the  duty  he  owes  to  the 
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throne,  and  he  is  prepared  to  discharge  it, 
although  he  knows  that  there  is  one  who  has 
a  better  claim  to  occupy  it  than  she  who 
has  occupied  it  so  long  and  so  gloriously. 
Loyalty  is  not  with  him  an  unmeaning 
shibboleth.  It  is  the  compass  by  which  he 
guides  his  course.  He  believes  that,  were 
the  monarchy  to  be  overturned,  red  ruin  would 
ensue,  and  he  is  not  inconsistent  with  his 
principles  if  he  accords  loyal  and  unfailing 
support  to  Queen  Victoria,  so  long,  at  any 
rate,  as  Queen  Mary  puts  forward  no  claim 
to  the  English  Crown.'  Finally:  'What 
they  (the  Legitimists)  claim  ...  is  that  they 
are  men  who,  starting  with  a  belief  in  two 
clearly  defined  principles  (the  monarchical 
principle  and  the  principle  of  primogeniture), 
merely  wish  to  see  their  belief  logically  and 
intelligently  carried  out  in  practice.  The 
principles  are  not  new,  but  except  in  so  far 
as  they  apply  to  the  throne  have  been   for 
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centuries  and  are  still  carried  out  logically 
and  intelligently  in  every  other  rank  in  our 
.  social  system.  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  Legitimists  only  ask  that  the  one 
anomaly  in  the  system  should  be  removed. 
They  further  claim  that,  because  they  do 
not  confound  abstract  causes  with  concrete 
human  beings,  they  should  not  be  accused  of 
disloyalty ;  that  their  loyalty  is  absolutely 
sincere,  and  the  more  valuable  because  it  is 
loyalty  to  an  enduring  principle  and  not  to  a 
mortal  being.'* 

There  is  surely  a  curious  mixture  here  of 
loyal  and  disloyal  sentiment,  the  latter  not  to 
be  disguised  by  strong  asseverations  of  the 
other. 

If  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  to  be  taken 

as  giving  the  one  and   indefeasible  title  to 

succession,  then  the  Stuarts  themselves  are 

out  of  the  running.     As  a  matter  of  history, 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  September,  1897. 
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they  came  of  the  Hne  of  Bruce,  whereas  it 
was  the  family  of  Baliol  who  were  the  true 
heirs  (by  primogeniture)  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  It  is  immaterial  that  Baliol  was 
deposed  for  '  enslaving  his  kingdom  to  the 
crown  of  England,'  and  that  Bruce,  by  reason 
of  being  its  '  deliverer  from  England,'  came 
to  the  Scottish  throne.  The  primogeniture 
argument  still  remains.  The  title  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  short,  was  a  parliamentary  title 
equally  with  that  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  engineer  (Legi- 
timist) is  therefore  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is 
still  vitality  in  the  dry  bones  of  Jacobitism, 
vitality  of  a  sort.  Carlyle  says  there  is  life 
in  a  rotting  leaf,  else  how  could  it  rot  ?  But 
in  spite  of  the  '  Legitimist  Kalendar,'  the 
*  King  over  the  water  nonsense,'  as  Borrow 
contemptuously  phrased  it,  now  survives  only 
as  a  literary  memory,   and  there  it   is   not 
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nonsense  by  any  means,  but  romance  of  a 
very  enduring  quality.  In  this  way  we  are 
all  Jacobites  to-day  (just  as,  according  to  a 
high  political  authority,  we  are  all  socialists 
now),  without  any  taint  of  treason.  What 
would  be  treason  to-day,  under  the  supremely 
changed  conditions,  was  hardly  treason  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Third  or  the  first  two 
Georges.  Or,  if  it  was,  it  was  treason  of  a 
less  virulent  cast — treason  with  a  difference. 
An  easy  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Jacobites  in  the  advent  of  the  new  dynasty 
would  have  been  more  harmful,  as  evincing 
a  want  of  stamina,  than  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the  rebellious  outbreaks.  Loyalty 
is  ingrained  in  some  natures.  To  a  High- 
lander it  is  a  second  nature.  For  the  reason 
that  the  clansmen  held  by  the  Stuarts  in  the 
past  days,  their  friendship  and  loyalty  are  all 
the  more  to  be  esteemed  now  that  they  are 
dutiful  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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As  the  members  of  the  Legitimist  League 
are  powerless,  even  if  they  were  disposed, 
for  mischief,  they  are  allowed  in  this  free 
country  to  publish  their  views  unquestioned, 
and  their  advocacy  is  not  regarded,  or,  at 
least,  is  not  proscribed,  as  treason  to  the 
reigning  monarch. 

In  short,  the  scintillatory  trail  which  the 
cometic  Jvicobite  movement  left  behind  it  is 
being  gradually  but  surely  dissipated  in  what 
may  be  fitly  described  as  '  the  established 
order  of  things.' 


CHAPTER    V. 

THEIR    SONGS. 

*I  never  heard  the  old  song  .  .  .  that  I  found  not 
my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet.' — Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 

'  Come,  gie's  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried. 
And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside ; 
What  signifies  't  for  folk  to  chide 

For  what's  been  done  before  them  ? 

'  Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whig-mig-morum.' 
Tullochgorum,  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner. 

The  present-day  Legitimists  do  not  sing 
the  songs  of  an  earlier  time.  '  What's  a'  the 
steer,  Kimmer  ?'  '  Bonnie  CharHe's  noo  awa,' 
and    the   others,   would    be  an  anachronism 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  Jacobites  ; 
as  much  anachronistic  as  they  are  them- 
selves. '  Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ?' 
would  be  a  fruitless  question  which  they 
would  not  think  of  asking  to-day. 

And  yet  these  songs  are  not  forgotten. 
They  are  remembered  and  sung  in  many  a 
Scottish  home  and  occasionally  in  English 
concert-rooms,  but  not  by  Jacobite  sympa- 
thizers. Sympathy  the  singers  and  listeners 
entertain,  no  doubt,  to  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  heirs  to 
a  crown,  and  of  those  who  stood  by  them 
and  fought  for  them  to  the  death.  But  their 
sympathy  is  of  the  imagination,  and  has  no 
taint  of  high  politics  in  its  manifestation, 
much  less  of  treasonable  leanings  towards 
the  restoration  of  a  disinherited  race. 

'A  wee  Bird  came  to  our  Ha'  door'  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty's  favourite 
songs.     It  may  well  be,  for  it  is  regal  in  its 
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simple  power  and  beauty.  Both  the  air  and 
the  words  are  exquisite  in  their  yearning 
tenderness  and  pity  : 

*  A  wee  bird  came  to  our  ha'  door  ; 

He  warbled  sweet  and  clearly, 
And  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang 

Was  "  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie !" 
Oh  !  when  I  heard  the  bonnie,  bonnie  bird 

The  tears  came  drapping  rarely  ; 
I  took  my  bannet  off  my  head, 

For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie.' 

Her  Majesty  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of 
Jacobite  leanings,  but,  like  less  exalted 
mortals,  she  has  a  historical  conscience,  and 
hers  is  a  tender  womanly  heart. 

Ah !  how  much  is  expressed — how  much 
that  never  can  be  expressed — how  much  of 
loyalty,  of  pity,  of  pathos  there  is  in  the 
lines 

'  I  took  my  bannet  off  my  head, 

For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie '  ! 

The  song  was  written  by  William  Glen,  a 
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native  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1826.  Glen, 
with  the  true  poet's  instinct,  projected  him- 
self into  the  very  heart  of  hearts  of  the  ill- 
starred  Prince's  devoutest  follower.  Why 
has  never  painter  essayed  to  give  us  the 
presentment  of  this  incident  ? — 

'  I  took  my  bannet  off  my  head, 
For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie.' 

A  worthy  presentment  of  it  would  make 
that  painter's  fame.  It  is  said  that  Glen  died 
in  poverty.  His  fame  as  the  author  of '  A 
wee  Bird  came '  is  richer  and  surer,  and 
greater  than  the  poverty  in  which  he  died 
was  deep — deep  soever  it  may  have  been. 

These  Jacobite  songs,  or  the  best  of  them 
— and  there  are  many  best  among  them — 
have  become  a  part,  not  only  of  the  literature 
of  our  country,  but  of  humanity,  and  they 
have  a  vitality  which  will  make  them  endure 
as  literature  for  all  time. 

In  going  through  the  earlier  Jacobite  min- 
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strelsy,  we  come  every  now  and  again  across 
a  superb  gem  of  poetry  and  song,  standing 
out  in  luminous  beauty  from  the  ruck  of 
mere  rhyming  effusions  —  some  of  them 
ribald,  many  of  them  scurrilous,  though  all 
precious  enough  as  enshrining  historical  per- 
sonages and  incidents. 

One  of  these  gems,  '  This  is  no  my  ain 
House,'  is  an  allegorical  picture  of  Scotland 
before  the  distractions  of  the  revolution 
changed  its  '  rightful  owner '  for  the  '  foreign 
loon.'  What  a  delightful  picture  of  homely 
simplicity  and  hospitable  plenty  is  presented 
in  the  verses,  with  their  pathetic  refrain  ! 

'  O  this  is  no  my  ain  house, 
I  ken  by  the  biggin  o't ; 
For  bow-kail  thrave  at  my  door  cheek. 
And  thristles  on  the  riggin  o't. 

'  A  carle  cam'  wi'  lack  o'  grace, 
Wi'  unco  gear  and  unco  face. 
And  sin'  he  claim'd  my  daddy's  place, 
I  downa  bide  the  triggin  o't. 
O  this  is  no  my  ain  house,  etc. 
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'  Wi'  routh  o'  kin,  and  routh  o'  reek, 
My  daddy's  door  it  wadna  steak  ; 
But  bread  and  cheese  were  his  door-cheek, 
And  girdle  cakes  the  riggin  o't. 
O  this  is  no  my  ain  house,  etc. 


'  Then,  was  it  dink,  or  was  it  douce, 

For  any  cringing  foreign  goose 
To  claucht  my  daddy's  wee  bit  house 
And  spoil  the  hamely  triggin  o't  ? 
O  this  is  no  my  ain  house,  etc. 

'  Say,  was  it  foul,  or  was  it  fair, 

To  come  a  hunder  mile  and  mair. 
For  to  ding  out  my  daddy's  heir 
And  dash  him  wi'  the  whiggin  o't  ? 
O  this  is  no  my  ain  house,'  etc. 

Again,  in  the  song  *  There'll  never  be 
peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame '  there  is  a 
touching  pathos  and  loyalty  in  the  old  man's 
lament  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 


'  My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword. 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yird ; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  faithfu'  auld  dame  ; 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
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'  Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down, 
Sin'  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown  ; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame.' 

Among  the  later  songs,  *  Turn  the  blue 
Bonnet  wha  can  !'  is  a  sprightly,  stirring  ditty- 
sung  to  an  air  that  touches  the  Highland 
heart : 

'  Now  up  wi'  Donald,  my  ain  brave  Donald, 

It's  up  wi'  Donald  and  a'  his  clan  ; 
He's  aff  right  early,  away  wi'  Charlie — 

Now  turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can,  wha  can ! 
His  arm  is  ready,  his  heart  is  steady. 

And  that  they'll  find  when  his  claymore's  drawn  ; 
They'll  flee  frae  its  dint  like  the  fire  frae  flint — 

Then  turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can,  wha  can  ! 

'  The  tartan  plaid  it  is  waving  wide. 

The  pibroch 's  sounding  up  the  glen. 
And  I  will  tarry  at  Auchnacarry, 

To  see  my  Donald  and  a'  his  men. 
And  there  I  saw  the  King  o'  them  a' 

Was  marching  bonnily  in  the  van ; 
And  aye  the  spell  o'  the  bagpipes'  yell 

Was  "Turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can,  wha  can  i'" 

'  There's  some  will  fight  for  siller  and  gowd, 
And  march  to  countries  far  awa  ; 

5 
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They'll  pierce  the  waefu'  stranger's  heart, 

And  never  dream  of  honour  or  law. 
Gie  me  the  plaid  and  the  tartan  trews, 

A  plea  that's  just,  a  chief  in  the  van, 
To  blink  wi'  his  e'e  and  cry,  '•  On  wi'  me, 

Deils  ;  turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can,  wha  can  !" ' 

The  Jacobite  songs  that  were  contemporary 
with  the  Risings  are  naturally,  for  the  most 
part,  rugged  and  warlike,  resounding  with 
the  clank  and  clash  of  claymores  and  broad- 
swords, the  rattle  of  muskets — even  the 
curses  of  lawless  men  and  soldiers.  Of  these 
early  songs  many  are  sheer  doggerel,  though 
in  scurrility  of  language  the  Jacobite  bards 
were  out-distanced  by  those  on  the  other 
side  ;*  but,  all  the  same,  the  feelings  and 
impulses  of  the  time,  strong,  ardent,  fierce, 
are  crystallized   within  them,   and   therefore 

*  Hardly  a  line  of  any  of  the  Whig  songs  has  become 
popular,  or  deserves  to  be  remembered,  with  the 
exception  of  '  Lillibullero,'  the  song  written  by  Thomas 
Wharton,  in  regard  to  which  Wharton  boasted  that  it 
had  sung  a  King  (James)  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
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they  are  historical  documents  of  a  valuable 
kind.  Those  which  sing  the  woes  of  the 
defeated  and  exiled  Stuarts  have  all  the 
tender  melancholy  that  comes  of  sad  memories 
and  blighted  hopes,  with  now  and  again  a 
strain  of  cheerful  foreboding — never  to  be 
realized — that  the  King  might  see  his  own 
again.  The  severance  of  Charlie  especially 
was  a  tearing  of  the  heartstrings.  The 
glamour  of  his  name,  his  gallantry,  his  youth 
and  attractive  personality,  cast  a  spell  over 
the  susceptible  hearts  of  his  adherents.  The 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  an  exile,  especially 
a  royal  exile,  exercise  a  magnetic  influence 
over  most  minds. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rough  humour  in 
many  of  the  songs.  William  of  Orange  and 
George  the  First  are  made  the  butt  of  many 
a  rhymster's  jest.  Their  appearance,  their 
nationality,  their  language,  are  all  held  up  to 
ridicule.     Surely,    never    was    royalty    more 

5—2 
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disparaged  than  in  the  persons  of  Dutch 
William  and  Hanoverian  George  !  '  Willie 
Wanbeard  '  and  '  Willie  Winkie,'  they  called 
the  one,  and  the  '  Wee  German  Lairdie '  and 
'  Kirn-milk  Geordie '  the  other. 

*  And  down  wi'  Geordie,  kirn-milk  Geordie  ; 
He  maun  hame  but  stocking  or  shoe, 
To  nump  his  neeps,  his  sybows  and  leeks, 
And  a  wee  bit  bacon  to  help  the  broo.' 

The  song  of  '  The  Sow's  Tail  to  Geordie ' 
has  reference  to  Madame  Kilmansegge, 
Countess  of  Platen,  afterwards  created 
Countess  of  Darlington,  one  of  the  mistresses 
of  George,  whom  he  had  brought  over  from 
Hanover — the  same  lady  who,  driving  with 
the  King  one  day,  and  being  insulted  by  the 
crowd  (and  this,  be  it  observed,  was  a  London 
crowd,  amongst  which  there  were  not  a  few 
Jacobites),  put  her  head  out  of  the  coach  and 
cried  in  her  broken  English,  '  Coot  peoples, 
vy  you  wrong  us  ?     We  come  for  all   your 
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coots.'     '  Yes,   d n   ye  1'    retorted  one  of 

the  mob,  '  and  for  all  our  chattels  too  !'  The 
Countess  was  uncommonly  fat,  hence  her 
nickname  of  '  the  Sow.'* 

The  Covenanters  came  in  for  a  full  share 
of  the  Jacobite  scorn  and  raillery.  '  The 
Cameronian  Cat '  is  a  song  ridiculing  the 
pretended  strictness  of  the  '  hill  folk,'  one  of 
whom,  it  is  alleged,  hanged  his  cat  for  killing 
a  mouse  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Hogg,  in  a 
note  to  this  song,  avers  that  he  had  himself 

*  *  Lady  Darlington,  whom  I  saw  at  my  mother's  in 
my  infancy,  and  whom  I  remembered  by  being  terrified 
at  her  enormous  figure,  was  as  corpulent  as  the  Duchess 
(of  Kendal,  another — and  the  favourite — mistress,  who 
had  been  Madame  Schulenberg  in  Hanover)  was  long 
and  emaciated.  Two  fierce  black  eyes,  large  and  roll- 
ing, beneath  two  lofty  arched  eyebrows ;  two  acres  of 
cheeks  spread  with  crimson,  an  ocean  of  neck  that  over- 
flowed and  was  not  distinguished  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  and  no  part  restrained  by  stays.  No  wonder 
that  a  child  dreaded  such  an  ogress,  and  that  the  mob 
of  London  were  highly  diverted  on  the  importation  of 
such  a  seraglio.' — Reminiscences  by  Lord  Orford, 
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heard  them  '  when  distributing  the  Sacrament 
formally  debar  from  the  Table,  the  King  and 
all  his  Ministers,  all  witches  and  warlocks  ; 
all  who  had  committed  or  attempted  suicide  ; 
all  who  played  at  cards  and  dice ;  all  the 
men  that  had  ever  danced  opposite  to  a 
woman,  and  every  woman  that  had  danced 
with  her  face  towards  a  man  ;  all  the  men 
who  looked  at  their  cattle  or  crops,  and  all 
the  women  who  pulled  green  kail  or  scraped 
potatoes  on  the  Sabbath  day  ;  and,'  he  adds, 
*  I  have  been  told  that  in  former  days  they 
debarred  all  who  used  fanners  for  cleaning 
their  oats  instead  of  God's  natural  wind.' 

The  ballad  which  celebrates  the  Battle  of 
Sheriffmuir  is  brimful  of  humour.  It  was 
written  by  the  Rev.  Murdoch  McLellan, 
minister  of  Craithie  on  Deeside,  and  deals 
equal  justice  to  the  leaders  of  the  combatants 
on  both  sides,  censuring  where  censure  was 
due,  and  praising  where  praise  was  deserved. 
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The  engagement  was  an  indecisive  one,  the 
right  wing  on  both  sides  defeating  the  left 
wing  of  their  opponents.  It  was  not  clear 
as  to  which  had  the  best  or  the  worst  in  the 
struggle.  The  song  puts  this  complication 
graphically  in  the  chorus  : 

*  There's  some  say  that  we  wan, 

And  some  say  that  they  wan  ; 
And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man ; 

But  of  one  thing  I'm  sure, 

That  at  Sheriffmuir 
A  battle  there  was,  that  I  saw,  man. 

And  they  ran,  and  we  ran. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa*,  man.' 

The  song  '  Awa,  Whigs,  awa !'  has  much 
genuine  humour,  some  of  it  of  rather  a  grim 
sort. 

*  A  foreign  whiggish  loon  brought  seeds 
In  Scottish  yard  to  cover ; 
But  we'll  pu'  a'  his  dibbled  leeks, 
And  pack  him  to  Hanover. 

Awa.  Whigs,  awa  !  etc. 
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'  Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  i'  the  dust, 
Deil  blind  them  \vi'  the  stour  o't, 
And  write  their  names  in  his  black  book 
Wha  ga'e  the  Whigs  the  power  o't ! 
Awa,  Whigs,  awa  ! 


'  The  deil  he  heard  the  stour  o'  tongues, 

And  ramping  came  amang  us  ; 
But  he  pitied  us  sae  wi'  cursed  Whigs, 
He  turned  and  wadna  wrang  us. 
Awa,  Whigs,  awa  ! 

'  Sae  grim  he  sat  amang  the  reek, 

Thrang  bundling  brimstone  matches, 
And  croon'd  'mang  the  beuk-takin'  Whigs 
Scraps  o'  auld  Calvin's  catches. 
Awa,  Whigs,  awa  ! 
Awa,  Whigs,  awa  ! 
Ye'll  rin  me  out  o'  wun  spunks 
And  ne'er  do  good  at  a'.' 

The  tune  to  this  song  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Scotch  airs  and  one  of  the  best.  According 
to  a  story  that  is  told,  it  would  appear  that 
the  exploit  of  tlie  piper  of  Dargai  in  the 
recent  Indian  Frontier  troubles  was,  after  all, 
only  the  counterpart  of  that  of  another  High- 
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land  piper  who,  in  one  of  the  engagements, 
when  playing  this  tune,  fell  mortally  wounded 
by  a  bullet,  and  being  on  the  brae  side,  near 
a  river,  he  rolled  down  the  embankment 
clinging  to  his  pipes,  and  skirling  out  the 
tune,  till,  falling  dead  into  the  water,  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  stream. 

The  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  in  which  the 
Prince's  army  was  victorious,  is  celebrated 
in  the  song  '  Johnnie  Cope.'  There  are  few 
more  popular  songs  in  Scotland  to-day  than 
*  Johnnie  Cope,'  with  its  fine  chorus  of 
ironical  questioning  : 

'  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  wauking  yet  ? 
Or  are  your  drums  a-beating  yet  ?' 

The  song  goes  on  to  recount  how  Cope, 
from  Dunbar,  his  headquarters,  sent  his 
challenge  to  the  Prince — 

'  Charlie,  meet  me  an  ye  daur, 
And  I'll  learn  you  the  art  of  war. 
If  you'll  meet  mc  i'  the  morning.' 
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But  on  hearing   with   what   defiance   it   was 
received,  for 

•  When  Charlie  looked  the  letter  upon, 
He  drew  his  sword  the  scabbard  from. 
Come,  follow  me,  my  merry,  merry  men, 

And  we'll  meet  Johnnie  Cope  i'  the  morning,' 

Sir  John,  considering  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valour, 

*  He  thought  it  wadna  be  amiss 
To  hae  a  horse  in  readiness, 
To  flee  awa'  i'  the  morning.' 

Which  he  accordingly  did  very  early  in 
the  engagement,  leaving  Colonel  Gardiner 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Chevalier's  on- 
slaught. 

'  When  Johnnie  Cope  to  Dunbar  came, 
They  speered  at  him,  '*  Where's  a'  your  men  ?" 
"  The  deil  confound  me  gin  I  ken. 
For  I  left  them  a'  i'  the  morning." 

'  "  Now,  Johnnie,  troth  ye  were  na  blate 
To  come  wi'  the  news  o'  your  own  defeat. 
And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait 
So  early  i'  the  morning." 
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'  "  I'  faith,"  quo  Johnnie,  "  I  got  sic  flegs 
Wi'  their  lang  claymores  and  philabegs. 
If  I  face  them  again,  deil  break  my  legs, 
So  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning  !"  ' 

The  tune  to  which  the  song  Is  sung  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  has  a  fine  rollicking  lilt 
that  exactly  suits  the  words. 

It  is  but  fair  to  point  out,  in  mitigation  of 
the  ridicule  which  has  always  attached  to 
Cope  for  his  alleged  cowardice  at  the  Battle 
of  Prestonpans,  that  he  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  best  generals  in  command  of 
the  Government  forces  of  that  time.  That 
certainly  was  the  opinion  of  Duncan  Forbes, 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
who,  as  the  director  of  civil  affairs  in 
Scotland,  could  speak  with  authority.  If 
that  be  so,  the  song  does  him  an  injustice. 
It  is  charitable  to  believe  that  Cope  is  one  of 
those  unfortunate  historical  personages  like 
King  Richard  the  Third,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,    Judge    Jeffreys    and    others,    whose 
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character  has  suffered  disparagement  without 
sufficient  cause.  His  reputation  has  been 
gibbeted  in  a  song,  or  rather  in  one  and  a 
half  dozen  songs,  for  there  is  said  to  be 
eighteen  sets  extant  of  '  Johnnie  Cope.' 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  but  much  to  the  point, 
that  some  people  in  this  world  get  more, 
others  less,  than  their  deserts  ;  hence  there 
is  always  an  opening  for  the  sifter  of  reputa- 
tions after  many  days  to  place  men  and 
things  in  their  true  perspective. 

The  incident  narrated  in  the  song  of  '  The 
Hundred  Pipers '  appears  to  be  authentic 
enough.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  capture  of 
Carlisle,  the  Prince  entered  the  city,  seated 
on  a  white  charger  and  preceded  by  one 
hundred  pipers.  The  last  verse  of  the  song, 
however,  is  lacking  in  historical  accuracy. 
The  passage  of  the  Esk  at  Longtown,  so 
graphically  described,  did  not  occur  in  the 
victorious  advance  of  the  Highlanders  south- 
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ward,  but  on  their  retreat  after  the  march  to 
Derby.  They  crossed  the  swollen  river  a 
hundred  men  abreast.  Two  thousand  of 
them  were  in  the  river  at  one  time,  and 
nothing  but  their  heads  and  shoulders  were  to 
be  seen.  Holding  one  another  by  the  neck 
of  the  coat,  they  stemmed  the  force  of  the 
current  and  lost  not  a  man  in  the  passage. 
On  reaching  the  opposite  side  the  pipes 
struck  up,  and  they  danced  reels  till  they 
were  dry  again,  their  delight  at  finding 
themselves  on  Scottish  soil  once  more,  lend- 
ing additional  zest  to  their  movements. 

Many  of  the  songs  contain  much  that  is  re- 
vengeful and  unworthy  in  sentiment,  proving 
the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  in  which  the 
rival  partisans  were  engaged.  The  singers 
take  a  malicious  joy  in  the  misfortunes  of 
their  opponents,  and  have  no  compunction  in 
consio^ninor  them  after  death  to  the  nether- 
most  pit.     '  Willie   Winkle's  Testament '   is 
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of  this  vindictive  character.  It  purports  to 
rehearse  the  last  dying  conversation  of  King 
William  with  his  spiritual  adviser,  Dennison 
or  Tennison,  after  his  fall  from  his  horse  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  which  was  the  occasion 
of  his  death.  The  horse  stumbled  on  a 
molehill  and  threw  its  rider.  Thereupon,  in 
the  worst  taste,  and  with  unbecoming  levity, 
•The  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet'  (the 
mole)  became  a  favourite  toast  with  the 
Jacobites.  The  song  '  Awa,  Whigs,  awa !' 
already  referred  to,  associates  the  presence 
of  the  '  deil '  with  the  '  beuk-takin'  Whigs.' 
In  another,  describing  the  Battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  it  is  said  that  '  the  Whigs  to  hell  flew 
off  in  frighted  bands.'  But  the  climax  of 
fiendish  exultation  is  reached  in  '  Cumberland 
and  Murray's  Descent  into  Hell.'  The 
butcher  Duke  and  the  traitorous  Secretary 
who  turned  informer  are  the  blackest 
scoundrels    in    the   Jacobite    villain-roll,   and 
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no  punishment  could  suffice  to  atone  for 
their  misdeeds.  The  song,  which  consists 
of  a  dozen  six-Hne  verses,  would  be  intoler- 
able in  its  lurid  picture  of  the  infernal  regions 
and  the  inmates,  were  it  not  that  it  is  re- 
lieved by  a  superb  humour  irresistible  in  its 
drollness,  and  were  it  not,  also,  that  there  is 
something  akin  to  genius  in  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  piece.  The  bribe-taking 
Murray,  even  when  in  the  nether  regions, 
cannot  stay  his  hand — 

'  Ae  deevil  roar'd,  till  hearse  and  roopit, 
"  He's  pyking  the  gowd  frae  Satan's  pu'pit  !" 
Anither  roar'd  with  eldritch  yell, 
"  He's  howking  the  keystane  out  o'  hell !" 

***** 

•  He  stole  auld  Satan's  brunstane  leister, 
Till  his  waukit  loofs  were  in  a  blister ; 
He  stole  his  Whig  spunks,  tipt  wi'  brunstane. 
He  stole  his  scalping  whittle's  whunstane ; 
And  out  o'  its  red-hot  kist  he  stole 
The  very  charter  rights  o'  hell. 

'  Satan,  tent  weel  the  pilfering  villain, 
He'll  scrimp  your  revenue  by  stealing  ; 
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Th'  infernal  boots  in  which  you  stand  in, 

With  which  your  worship  tramps  the  damn'd  in ; 

He'll  wile  them  off  your  cloven  cloots, 

And  wade  through  hell-fire  in  your  boots. 
■*■**♦  * 

'  The  foulest  fiend  there  doughtna  bide  him, 

The  damn'd  they  wadna  fry  beside  him, 

Till  the  bluidy  duke  came  trysting  hither, 

And  the  ae  fat  butcher  fried  the  tither.' 

And   so   on    in   gathering    horrors    to    the 
end. 

The  foregoing,  minus  the  last  two  verses 
in  the  piece,  first  appeared  in  Cromek's 
'  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,' 
the  editor  of  that  work  remarking  that  it 
contains  *  in  many  passages  a  singular  union 
of  the  ludicrous  with  the  horrible,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  genius  and  the  humour  of 
Burns.'  In  the  edition  of  the  *  Poems  and 
Songs  by  Allan  Cunningham  '*  which  ap- 
peared in   1847,  under  the  editorship  of  his 

*  '  Poems  and  Songs  by  Allan  Cunningham,'  with  an 
Introduction,  Glossary,  and  Notes  by  Peter  Cunningham. 
London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1847. 
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son,  this  song  is  claimed  as  having  been 
written  by  the  mason  poet.  Cunningham, 
as  is  well  known,  took  advantage  of  Cromek's 
credulity,  and  supplied  him  with  a  number 
of  pieces  which  he  professed  to  have  col- 
lected amongst  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdale 
and  Galloway,  but  which  were  in  reality 
written  by  himself  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  '  Descent '  was  the  composition 
of  Cunningham  ;  it  is  altogether  unlike  his 
usual  style.  His  Jacobitism,  besides,  was 
hardly  of  that  perfervid  character  as  would 
incite  him  to  pen  such  a  scathing  de- 
nunciation of  even  the  *  traitor '  and  the 
*  butcher.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  bard  of 
Nithsdale  is  better  represented  in  his  ex- 
quisite Jacobite  ballads  of  '  It's  Hame,  and 
it's  Hame,  Hame  fain  wad  I  be,'  and  'The 
Sun  rises  bright  in  France,'  with  several 
others  equally  good. 

Perhaps  the  best — but  that  is  scarcely  the 
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word  :  let  us  say  the  most  poetical — of  the 
Jacobite  songs  are  modern.  We  have  already 
referred  to  those  of  the  Baroness  Nairne. 
They  are  a  splendid  galaxy,  and  in  the 
simple  enumeration  of  them  we  feel  that 
each  is  a  bay-leaf  in  the  chaplet  that  adorns 
her  brow  :  '  Charlie's  Landing,'  '  Wha'll  be 
King  but  Charlie  !'  *  My  bonnie  Hieland 
Laddie,'  '  Gathering  Song,'  '  Charlie  is  my 
Darling,'  '  The  Hundred  Pipers,'  '  He's  owre 
the  Hills  that  I  lo'e  weel,'  '  Ye'll  mount, 
Guidman,'  'The  Women  are  a'  gane  Wud,' 
'  Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ?'  *  The  Lass 
o'  Livingstone,'  '  The  White  Rose  o'  June.' 
Lady  Nairne  was  the  laureate  of  later-day 
Jacobitism,  and  her  refining  hand  removed 
the  dross  and  gave  us  the  pure  poetic 
metal.* 

*  The  above  are  her  contributions  to  the  Jacobite 
muse.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Lady  Nairne  was  the  author  of  other  and  even  more 
exquisite  songs,  amongst  which  may  be  named,  'The 
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Smollett  was  the  author  of  *  The  Tears 
of  Scotland,'  written  in  indignant  remem- 
brance of  the  butcheries  of  Cumberland  after 
the  Battle  of  Culloden. 

'  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned. 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground. 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door  ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

***** 

'  Whilst  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And,  unimpaired,  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate  i 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat ; 

Pleuchman,'  'The  Land  o'  the  Leal,'  'Caller  Herrin,' 
'  The  Lass  o'  Cowrie,'  '  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,'  '  The 
Auld  House,'  'John  Todd,'  '  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen.' 
With  a  rare  modesty,  her  poetic  effusions  were  given  to 
the  world  anonymously  for  the  most  part,  few  of  even 
her  most  intimate  friends  being  in  the  secret  of  their 
authorship.  It  was  only  after  her  death  in  1845 — ^just 
one  hundred  years  after  the  rising  for  Prince  Charlie — 
that  the  facts  came  to  light. 

6—2 
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And  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow  : 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  !' 

*  It  was  a'  for  our  Rightfu'  King '  is  partly 
by  Burns  and  partly  by  another,  unknown,* 
but  equally  endued  with  poetic  insight. 
Here  again  is  the  voice  of  the  master- 
singer,  the  poet's  voice,  the  genius  that 
understands  and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
time  and  the  men.  Any  fool  can  blame  and 
deride  ;  some  who  are  not  fools  have  done 
so,  but  their  wisdom,  for  lack  of  insight,  has 
been  akin  to  folly. 

The  song  gives  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  the  men,  all  of  good  families,  and  Low- 
landers  as  well  as  Highlanders,  who  volun- 
tarily exiled  themselves  with  James  after  his 
proved  failure  to  regain  the  crown. 

*  Believed  to  be  Captain  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  hundred 
gentlemen  who  followed  James  into  exile. 
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*  It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 

We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand ; 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear, 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

*  Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain  : 
My  love  and  native  land  farewell. 
For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear, 
For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

*  He  turned  him  right  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore, 
And  ga'e  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 
With  adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear, 
And  adieu  for  evermore. 

*  The  soger  frae  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main, 
But  I  ha'e  parted  frae  my  love, 
Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear. 
Never  to  meet  again.' 

Unfortunate,  beaten,  even  dispirited,  but '  it 
was  a'  for  their  rightfu'  King'  that  they  had 
encountered  ill  -  fortune  and  defeat,  and 
therein  was  the  comfort  of  it,  with  the  clear 
conscience  that  upheld  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  dire  misfortunes.     Not  a  word  of  regret 
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have  they,  or  need  they  have,  for  their  action. 
The  seal  of  duty  conscientiously  done,  of 
loyalty  for  their  King,  had  stamped  its 
impress  upon  their  conduct,  and  that  was 
enough  for  them. 

There  are  few  more  touching  episodes  in 
history  than  the  story  of  the  adventurers  who 
followed  James  into  exile  after  his  disastrous 
campaign  in  Ireland.  Disdaining  to  become 
burdensome  to  the  King  of  France,  they 
besought  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  company  of  private  soldiers. 
*  For  the  sake  of  your  Majest)^'  said  they  to 
James,  'we  will  submit  to  the  meanest 
circumstances  and  undergo  the  greatest  hard- 
ships and  fatigue  that  reason  can  imagine  or 
misfortune  inflict.'  Their  petition  being 
complied  with,  they  joined  the  French 
service  and  fought  most  bravely  in  Spain, 
where  many  of  them  fell  in  battle,  or  died  in 
the  hospitals   in  that  country.      Intercession 
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was  made  at  home  for  those  that  remained, 
and  leave  was  given  to  them  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  This,  however,  they 
dedined  to  do,  answering  that  '  Louis  had 
been  kind  to  their  master,  and  they  would 
fight  for  him  as  long  as  they  had  a  drop  of 
blood  to  spend.'  Afterwards  they  served  in 
the  campaign  against  Prince  Louis  of  Baden, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they 
distinguished  themselves  with  almost  un- 
paralleled bravery  and  devotion.  When 
peace  was  concluded  in  1696,  only  sixteen  of 
them  remained  alive.  It  is  said  that  of  their 
original  number  of  about  one  hundred,  only 
four  were  Roman  Catholics,  the  rest  being 
Protestants  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  and 
several  of  them  bred  as  divines. 

They  were  brave  men  most  of  these 
Jacobite  leaders.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  when 
heroism — even  misguided  heroism — fails  to 
find  its  laureate. 
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Burns  also  wrote  *  Drummosie  Moor,'  '  Ye 
Jacobites  by  Name,' '  O  cam  ye  here  the  Fight 
to   shun  ?'     *  The  ChevaHer's   Lament,'  and 

*  Here's  a  Health  to  them  that's  awa.'  To 
Scott  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  the  best 
Jacobite  songs  :  '  Bonnie  Dundee '  and  the 

*  Battle  Song '  in  '  Waverley.'  The  single 
effort  of  William  Glen,  *  A  wee  Bird  came,' 
need  only  be  again  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. 

James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  whose 
lyric  gift  was  remarkable,  wrote  several 
pieces   of  great    excellence,    amongst    them 

*  Cam'  ye  by  Athol  ?'  *  Come  owre  the 
Stream,  Charlie,'  and  *  Donald  Magillivray.' 
Curious  to  say,  he  would  fain  have  passed  off 
the  latter  as  an  old-time  production.  Hogg 
also  translated,  or  imitated  (as  he  prefers  to 
express  it)  a  number  of  pieces  from  the 
Gaelic,  all  of  an  exquisite  quality,  of  which 
may  be  named  :  '  Maclean's  Welcome,'  *  The 
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Hill  of  Lochiel,'  and  '  Tjie  Lament  of  Flora 
M  acdonald.  ^^^,.,*->''^ 

Hogg  did  excellent  service  in  collecting 
and  annotating  the  Jacobite  songs.  In  his 
'  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,'  an  arduous 
work,  requiring  much  research  and  calling 
for  no  little  discrimination,  he  rendered  a 
service  to  his  country  and  to  literature 
worthy  of  all  praise.*  No  doubt  the  task 
was  lightened  to  him  by  the  special  aptitude 
he  possessed  for  work  of  this  kind,  being 
thus  to  a  great  extent  a  labour  of  love  ;  and 
it  is  in  virtue  of  that  circumstance  that  the 
labour  was  so  well  performed. 

Ritson  and  Cromek — gleaners  in  the  same 
field  before  Hogg — also  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  having  rescued  many  of  the  Jacobite 
songs    from    oblivion.     To    Allan    Cunning- 

*  '  The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  being  the  Songs, 
Airs  and  Legends  of  the  Adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart,' 
collected  and  illustrated  by  James  Hogg,  2  vols.,  1819 
and  182 1.    William  Blackwood,  Edinburgh. 
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ham's  songs  we  have  already  alluded. 
Captain  Charles  Gray  produced  a  new  render- 
ing of  '  The  Battle  of  Preston,'  which  has 
great  merit. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THEIR    MUSIC. 

'  O  AUister  McAllister, 
Your  chanter  sets  us  a'  astir.' 

AUister  McAllister. 

'  A  space  he  silent  stood,  and  cast  his  eye 

In  meditation  upward  to  the  pole, 
As  if  he  pray'd  some  fairy  pow'r  in  sky 

To  guide  his  fingers  right  o'er  bore  and  hole  ; 
Then  pressing  down  his  arm,  he  gracefully 

Awak'd  the  merry  bagpipe's  slumb'ring  soul, 
And  pip'd  and  blew,  and  play'd  so  sweet  a  tune 
As  might  have  well  unspher'd  the  reeling  midnight  moon.' 

Tennant's  Anster  Fair. 

The  music  of  the  Jacobite  songs  is  insepar- 
able from  the  words.  Most  of  the  airs  are 
old,  many  of  them  much  older  than  Jacobite 
times,  and  the  names  of  the  composers 
unknown.     It    was    not    till    well    into    the 
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seventeenth  century  that  any  of  the  Scottish 
airs  were  committed  to  writing ;  and  even 
then  only  a  few  were  so  recorded.  The 
bulk  of  them  were  preserved  from  oblivion 
by  the  people,  who  either  sung  them  or 
played  them  on  the  harp,  violin  or  bagpipe. 

The  notion  once  held  (for  no  clear  proof 
of  the  statement  has  ever  been  adduced) 
that  the  Italian,  David  Rizzio,  during  his 
brief  three  years'  sojourn  in  Scotland,  was 
the  composer  of  many  of  our  present  Scottish 
airs  will  not  bear  examination.  On  the 
contrary,  as  was  shown  at  the  end  of  last 
century  by  Lord  Elibank,  the  Italians  were 
themselves  indebted  to  the  old  Scottish 
melodies  for  much  of  the  enrichment  of  their 
own  music.  Tassoni,  the  Italian  poet,  in  his 
'  Pensieri  Diversi/*  published  in  1612,  says  : 

*  Alessandro  Tassoni  is  better  known  as  the  author  of 
'  La  Secchia  Rapita '  (The  Rape  of  the  Bucket),  a  heroi- 
comical  poem  in  twelve  cantos. 
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*  We  may  reckon  among  us  moderns,  James, 
King  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  composed 
many  sacred  pieces  of  vocal  music,  but  also 
of  himself  invented  a  new  kind  of  music, 
plaintive  and  melancholy,  different  from  all 
other,  in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  who,  in 
our  age,  has  improved  music  with  new  and 
admirable  inventions.' 

The  Jacobite  song-writers  were  fortunate 
in  their  tunes.  '  The  best  song  that  ever 
was  written,'  say  Hogg,  '  if  set  to  a  bad  tune 
must  sink  into  oblivion.'  And  the  converse 
holds  true  :  verses  however  indifferent  main- 
tain their  vogue  if  the  tune  to  which  they  are 
wedded  is  a  good  one. 

During  last  and  the  previous  century 
there  were  floating  about  the  country  many 
excellent  Scottish  airs  to  which  only  poor 
words  were  set.  These  the  Jacobite  rhym- 
sters  seized  upon  and  appropriated,  writing 
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and  adapting  songs  to  them  whose  tenure  of 
life  might  in  some  instances  only  have  been 
short  had  it  not  been  for  the  airs  to  which 
they  were  sung.  Other  verses,  again,  are  of 
great  excellence,  and  have,  as  poems,  an 
inherent  vitality  in  themselves  equally  with 
the  accompanying  airs.  When  the  two  are 
thus  conjoined — good  words  to  good  music — 
the  result  is  altogether  propitious. 

Of  the  airs  of  this  high  class  may  be 
specially  named  those  to  which  the  following 
songs  are  sung  :  '  Carle  an  the  King  come,' 
'  The  Haughs  of  Cromdale,'  '  Gathering  of 
Athol,'  '  Awa,  Whigs,  awa' !'  'The  Battle  of 
Sheriffmuir,'  '  Donald  Macgillivray,'  '  This  is 
'*'  no  my  ain  House,'  *  Somebody,'  *  When  the 
King  comes  o'er  the  Water,'  *  The  Cuckoo,' 
'  To  curb  Usurpation,'  '  The  Sow's  Tail  to 
Geordie,'  '  By  Carnousie's  Auld  Wa's,'  *  Both 
Sides  the  Tweed,'  '  Derwentwater,'  '  It  was 
a    for   our    Rightfu'  King,'    'What's  a    the 
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Steer,  Kimmer?'  'Johnnie  Cope,'  'Lenochan's 
Farewell,'  '  Farewell  to  Glen  Shalloch,' 
'  Bonnie  Charlie,'  and  all  or  most  of  the  airs 
set  to  the  songs  of  the  modern  Jacobite  song- 
writers from  Lady  Nairne  onward.  Of  the 
more  modern  airs  some  were  composed  by- 
James  Oswald,  Neil  Gow,  junr.,  R.  A. 
Smith,  one  at  least  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
and  others. 

Of  the  older  Scottish  airs  in  general,  a 
competent  writer  remarks  with  as  much 
truth  as  eloquence :  '  If  we  look  for  the 
origin  of  these  airs,  we  need  not  expect  to 
find  it  in  "nook  monastic,"  or  in  "cloisters 
pale ";  neither  in  courts  nor  in  camps,  but 
apart  from  the  haunts  of  learning  and  the 
busy  hum  of  men,  in  the  recesses,  and  amidst 
the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature,  in  the 
valleys,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountain- 
tops.  These  are  the  airs  which  Burney  has 
correctly   stated    to    be    "  as    natural   to   the 
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common  people  as  warbling  is  to  birds  in  a 
state  of  nature";  always  expressive,  and  often 
beautiful  without  art,  they  are  the  songs  of 
which  the  people  were  originally  the  poets  as 
well  as  the  musicians ;  and,  as  such,  they 
have  an  origin  coeval  with  that  of  our 
history.'  And  again,  '  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  our  best  airs  have  been  composed 
during  the  short  intervals  of  repose  of  a 
hardy  and  warlike  people,  who  were  almost 
incessantly  agitated  by  fierce  and  bitter 
contention.  Much  of  it  also  may  have 
sprung  from  districts  where  rumour  of  un- 
successful or  successful  war  seldom,  if  ever, 
penetrated ;  indeed,  so  many  of  our  fine 
national  melodies  carry  with  them  the  very 
echo  of  our  mountains  and  waterfalls,  our 
glens  and  our  loanings  ;  and  the  wild  artless 
notes  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  are  so  often 
discernible  in  the  sweet  and  plaintive  suc- 
cession of  their  sounds,  as  of  themselves  to 
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demonstrate  that  much   of  our  music   must 

have   been    the  produce  of   those  extensive 

tracts   of  pastoral   country   which    even    yet 

cover  so  large  an  extent  of  Scottish  ground.'* 

It    might    also    appear    as    if  the    gift    of 

musical    composition    in    those    earlier    days 

was    much    more    common    than    now ;    so 

common,  indeed,  that  its  possession  was  not 

viewed    as    extraordinary,    or   entitling    the 

names  of  the  composers  to  be  preserved,  and 

hence  they  have  sunk  into  oblivion.     Or  it 

may  be  that  this  anonymity  is  in  part  due  to 

the  puritanical  spirit  which  prevailed  in  those 

earlier   years,    and   whose    tendency  was    to 

discountenance  anything  like  gaiety  of  heart 

and  life,  stamping  as  graceless  the  votaries 

of  the  divine  art. 

*  The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  their  harmless  art  a  crime.' 

*  *The  Ancient  Melodies  of  Scotland,'  Preliminary 
Dissertation  by  William  Dauney,  pp.  187  and  201. 
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Whatever  the  true  explanation,  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  authorship  of  most  of  our 
beautiful  Scottish  airs  is  unknown. 

In  Scotland,  in  the  young  days  of  the 
present  writer,  there  were  peripatetic  music 
teachers,  who  went  from  village  to  village, 
making  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  each,  when 
classes  for  vocal  music  were  organized  for 
the  village  youth  of  both  sexes.  In  the 
curriculum  of  these,  along  with  the  best 
songs  of  Burns,  Tannahill  and  others,  as 
well  as  a  selection  of  sacred  pieces,  there 
was  always  a  good  sprinkling  of  Jacobite 
songs.  They  were  sung  usually  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  master's  fiddle.  It 
is  of  the  forties  that  we  now  speak. 
Those  were  unsophisticated,  but  satisfying 
days,  and  impressionable  temperaments  re- 
member and  cherish  them  with  lingering 
fondness. 

The  bagpipe  has  always  borne  a  prominent 
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part  in  Highland  warfare,  and  in  all  warfare 
in  which  the  clans  have  been  engaged.    This, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  musical  instruments, 
was  at  one  time  common  to  other  countries, 
and  even  to   some   of  the   English   as   well 
as  the  Lowland     Scottish  counties.     In  the 
ornamental    bas-relief    still    to   be   seen    at 
Melrose  Abbey,  founded  by  David  I.  in  1 136, 
there  are  representations  of  various  musical 
instruments,   among  which  is  the  bagpipe.* 
King  James  the  First  of  Scotland  is  said  to 
have    been    an    expert    performer    on    that 
instrument.     On  the  night  of  February   20, 
1437,  when  that  monarch  fell  by  the  ruthless 
hands   of    assassins    in    the    Priory    of   the 
Dominicans  at  Perth,  he  is  described  in  the 
contemporaneous  narrative  as  having  passed, 
his  time  '  in  reading,  in  singing,  in  piping,  in 
harping,  and  in  other  honest  solaces  of  great 
pleasure  and  disport. 't 

*  Dauney's  Dissertation,  p.  58.         f  Ibid.^  p.  59. 
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But  it  is  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  that 
the  bagpipe  has  been  cherished  and  handled 
with  loving  care.  '  Beyond  all  memory  or 
tradition,  the  bagpipe  has  been  the  favourite 
instrument  of  the  Highlanders.  The  larger 
bagpipe  is  their  instrument  for  war,  for 
marriage  or  funeral  processions,  and  for  other 
great  occasions.  They  have  also  a  smaller 
kind  upon  which  dancing  tunes  are  played.'* 

The  great  Highland  military  bagpipe  as 
an  instrument  is  as  marked  an  advance  on 
the  bagpipes  of  other  peoples  as  the  modern 
pianoforte  is  on  the  spinet. 

There  is  no  musical  instrument,  and  no 
music  of  the  martial  kind,  to  be  named 
beside  it  in  the  same  breath — none  to  be 
compared  to  it  in  its  weird,  thrilling,  soul- 
stirring  chords. 

*  Patrick  McDonald,  Minister  of  Kilmore,  Argyle- 
shire,  in  his  Dissertation  to  '  Macdonald's  Highland  Airs, 

1781.' 
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The  free  air  of  the  glen,  the  mountain  side, 
and  the  field  of  the  contending  hosts,  is  its 
habitat.  As  well  try  to  tame  the  panther 
for  a  fair  lady's  boudoir  as  fetter  the  bag- 
pipe within  four  walls  and  beneath  a  roof- 
tree. 

The  piobaireachd  is  no  feather-bed  chamber 
music.  Strong,  sinewy,  muscular,  it  bends 
the  heart  and  braces  the  nerves.  With  its 
call  to  arms  and  to  the  onrush  of  battle,  it  is 
as  though  the  keys  were  touched  by  ten 
thousand  furies. 

'  How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill !     But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years.' 

Relentless  vigour,  dauntless  valour  thrill 
in  the  martial  strains.  There  are  no  shrink- 
ing cowards  within  sound  of  the  Highland 
bagpipe ! 
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When  the  lament  for  the  fallen  brave  fills 
the  chanter,  the  wailing  notes,  equally  with 
the  war  notes,  stir  the  blood  and  quicken  the 
life  pulses  ;  stern  in  their  sorrow  for  the  slain 
as  in  their  joy  of  battle  and  their  paean  of 
victory. 

O  glorious  chanter,  born  of  the  dark 
mountains  and  the  drookin  mists,  never  was 
thy  marrow  in  the  realms  of  Apollo  ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THEIR    BATTLES. 

'  Clavers  and  his  Highlandmen 
Came  down  upon  the  raw,  man.' 

Killiecrankie. 

'  Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie  ? 
Wha  wadna  draw  the  sword  ?' 

The  five  important  battles  fought  between 
the  Jacobites  and  the  forces  of  the  Crown  are 
Killiecrankie,  Sheriffmuir,  Prestonpans  or 
Gladsmuir,  Falkirk  and  Culloden. 

Other  engagements  of  a  minor  kind, 
though  bloody  enough,  took  place  between 
the  contending  armies,  or  sections  of  them, 
but  those  above-named  stand  out  prominently 
in  history. 
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Killiecrankie ;  July  27,  1689. — The  year 
1688,  the  revolution  year,  witnessed,  in 
December,  the  flight  of  James  the  Second 
to  France.  His  wife,  Mary  of  Modena, 
and  their  infant  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
born  on  June  loth  of  that  year,  had  shortly 
before  been  conveyed  to  the  same  country. 

The  Convention  of  Estates  of  Scotland 
met  in  Edinburgh  on  April  4,  1689,  and 
voted  that  King  James  the  Seventh  'hath 
forefaulted  the  right  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
throne  is  become  vacant.'  Subsequently,  on 
the  nth  of  the  same  month,  they  proclaimed 
William  of  Orange  and  Mary  his  wife  (eldest 
daughter  of  James)  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland.  The  rise  of  the  Jacobites  dates 
from  this  time. 

Viscount  Dundee,  who,  as  John  Graham 
of  Claverhouse,  had  made  himself  notorious 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
attended    the    Convention.       He    suddenly, 
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to  avoid  arrest  or  assassination,  left  the 
capital  with  a  company  of  dragoons,  and, 
making  his  way  to  the  Highlands,  roused 
the  clansmen  to  do  battle  for  the  dethroned 
King. 

The  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  which,  at  Blair,  the  battle  was 
fought  between  the  clans  under  Viscount 
Dundee  and  the  royal  forces  under  General 
Hugh  Mackay,  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Athol 
in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire. 

Mackay's  force  numbered  about  4,500  foot 
and  two  troops  of  horse.  The  Highlanders 
under  Clavers  were  about  3,000  in  number, 
with  300  Irish  auxiliaries  and  one  troop  of 
horse. 

The  Jacobites  were  the  victors  in  the 
struggle,  but  their  leader,  Dundee,  was  shot 
down  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  died  next 
day. 

Eight    hundred    of  the    Highlanders   and 
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their  allies  were  slain,  and  two  thousand  of 
the  royal  troops. 

Though  victorious,  the  Jacobite  army,  in 
the  absence  of  the  only  leader  able  to  unite 
the  clans,  melted  away  within  a  few  brief 
weeks. 

On  the  death  of  Dundee,  Colonel  Cannon,  a 
native  of  Galloway,  assumed  the  command  and 
rallied  the  dispersed  army.  He  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  James,  who  had  sent  him 
over  from  Ireland  with  the  regiment  of  Irish 
auxiliaries  that  fought  under  Dundee  at 
Killiecrankie. 

Cannon,  brave  enough  as  a  soldier,  proved 
utterly  incompetent  as  a  general,  and  led  or 
sent  the  Highlanders  to  destruction  in  three 
minor  engagements.  His  first  move  was  an 
abortive  attempt  to  seize  the  stores  collected 
at  Perth  for  the  King's  army.  Captain 
Hacket,  at  the  head  of  500  horse,  was  deputed 
to  carry  out  this  foolhardy  project.     General 
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Mackay  got  wind  of  the  movement,  and, 
intercepting  the  raiders  with  his  troops,  at 
least  three  times  the  number  of  those  under 
Hacket,  utterly  annihilated  the  small  force  of 
Highlanders. 

Meanwhile,  Cannon  hastened  to  attack  the 
Cameronian  regiment  under  Colonel  Cleland 
at  Dunkeld,  and  on  August  21  was  signally 
defeated  by  the  latter  with  a  greatly  inferior 
force.  Cleland  himself  was  slain  in  this 
engagement.  Cannon's  last  exploit,  in  the 
following  year,  May  i,  1690  (and  on  this 
occasion  in  conjunction  with  General  Buchan), 
was  at  Cromdale,  on  the  Spey,  where,  being 
surprised  at  daybreak  by  the  royal  troops 
under  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  his  force  was 
routed  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men. 

James,  after  his  disastrous  campaign  in 
Ireland  in  1690,  retired  to  France,  and  busied 
himself  until  his  death  at  St.  Germain,  in 
September,  1701,  in  vain  projects  to  regain, 
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by  means  of  French  assistance,  his  lost 
crown. 

The  massacre  of  a  branch  of  the  clan 
Macdonald  in  the  Pass  of  Glencoe  was  part 
of  a  resolve  to  overawe  the  clansmen.  This 
nurtured,  if  it  did  not  actually  insure  the 
certainty  of,  future  Jacobite  risings  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  massacre  took 
place  at  daybreak  on  February  13,  1692, 
when  Maclan,  the  chief  of  the  clan,  and  his 
kinsmen,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight,  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Some  of  the  clan 
escaped  with  the  women  and  children  to  the 
mountains,  where,  homeless  and  nearly  naked, 
amid  the  rigours  of  winter,  most  of  them 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 

The  massacre  was  particularly  atrocious  in 
its  calculated  inhumanity,  inasmuch  as  the 
troops  under  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  (a  detach- 
ment from  the  Argyle  Regiment)  professed 
the    most    friendly  intentions.     Maclan  and 
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his  sons,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  a  niece 
of  Glenlyon,  exerted  themselves  to  treat  the 
visitors  with  gracious  hospitality.  By  day 
hunting  expeditions  were  organized,  and  the 
long  evenings  were  spent  in  feasting  and 
merriment.  In  the  early  morning  following 
one  of  these  feasts  the  butchery  took  place. 

'  The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel.' 

This  dastardly  business  was  carried  out  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  John  Dairy mple,  the 
Master  of  Stair,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land, under  an  order  obtained  surreptitiously, 
it  is  said,  from  King  William  ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  that  Maclan  had  taken  the 
oath  of  submission  on  the  6th  of  the  previous 
month. 

William  dying  without  issue,  March  8, 
1 702  (his  wife  Mary  having  predeceased  him 
December  28,  1694),  Anne,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James,  was  called  to  the  thr-one, 
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and  on  her  death  in  17 14,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  (a  great- 
grandson  of  James  the  First)  as  King 
George,  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  for  the 
restoration  of  the  direct  Stuart  line  were  again 
in  the  ascendant. 

Sheriffmuir ;  November  13,  1715. — The 
Earl  of  Mar  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  George  the  First  on  September  6, 
1 715,  at  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  King  of 
Scotland.  The  Pretender  was  at  this  time 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Under  the 
pretext  of  organizing  a  hunting  expedition, 
Mar  had  invited  the  Highland  chiefs  and 
others  well  disposed  to  the  Stuarts  to  meet 
him  at  the  Castle  of  Braemar,  and  by  his 
persuasive  eloquence,  of  which  he  was  a 
master,  convinced  them  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  striking  a  successful  blow  on 
behalf  of  James  Francis.     The  result  was  the 
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Battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  fought  on  a  moor  to 
the  east  of  Dunblane,  Perthshire. 

The  forces  of  George  were  commanded  by 
John  Campbell,  second  Duke  of  Argyle,  a 
general  of  great  energy  and  ability.  The 
Jacobites  were  led  by  John  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Mar,  better  qualified  by  his  character  to  be  a 
diplomatist  than  a  military  leader. 

The  Highlanders  were  thus  divided  in 
their  allegiance,  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Campbells,  the  Grants,  Rosses,  Munroes 
and  Dalrymples  adhering  to  the  reigning 
Sovereign,  though  the  majority  of  the  clans 
declared  for  the  Pretender. 

Argyle's  forces  were  not  more  than  3,500 
in  all,  whilst  those  of  Mar  were  about  three 
times  that  number. 

An  indecisive  engagement  was  the  result, 
the  right  wing  of  each  army  defeating  the 
left  wing  of  their  opponents.  Virtually, 
however,  it  amounted  to  a  victory  for  Argyle, 
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as  he  occupied  the  field  of  action  next  day, 
the  Highlanders  retreating  to  Perth.  The 
loss  of  the  Royalists  was  about  600,  and  of 
the  rebels  800. 

Simultaneously  with  the  campaign  of  Mar 
in  the  north,  and  in  concert  therewith,  was 
the  Border  rising  headed  by  the  Lords 
Kenmure,  Nithsdale,  and  Derwentwater. 

William,  Viscount  Kenmure,  being  com- 
missioned by  Mar  as  general  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  raised  a  small  force  of  cavalry  from 
among  his  own  dependents,  which  was 
augmented  by  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Jacobite  sympathizers.  With  this  force  he, 
on  October  13,  171 5,  marched  to  Lochmaben 
in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  proclaimed  James 
Francis  (the  Pretender)  King.  Subsequently 
he  was  joined  by  the  Jacobites  in  the  North 
of  England  and  also  by  Brigadier  Mackintosh 
(otherwise  Borlam)  with  the  Highlanders  of 
his  clan. 
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After  a  series  of  desultory  operations, 
marching  and  counter-marching,  Kenmure 
called  a  council  of  war  to  determine  the 
future  course  of  the  army,  which  now  num- 
bered 1,400  foot  and  600  horse.  Borlam's 
advice,  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Wintoun, 
was  to  remain  in  Scotland,  hanging  on  the 
flanks  of  Argyle,  and  so  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Mar.  This  was,  however,  overruled 
by  the  English  officers,  and  the  resolve  to 
march  south  was  carried.  Though  Borlam 
submitted  loyally  to  this  decision,  many  of 
his  clansmen  were  obdurate  and  refused  to 
cross  the  Border.  Accordingly,  on  reaching 
Canobie  about  400  of  them  left  and  returned 
northward  in  straggling  parties. 

The  rebel  army,  having  crossed  the  Border, 
now  proceeded  to  Brampton,  which  place  they 
reached  on  November  rst.  Here  General 
Thomas  Forster  of  Etherstone,  M.P.  for 
Northumberland,    took    the    command,    he 
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having  already  been  commissioned  by  Mar 
to  be  General  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in 
England.  The  following  day  the  army 
advanced  towards  Penrith,  where  was  assem- 
bled a  force  of  about  12,000  armed  men, 
under  Lord  Lonsdale,  to  arrest  their 
progress.  No  sooner,  however,  did  Forster's 
army  make  its  appearance,  than  this  motley 
force  took  fright  and  fled.  Lonsdale  and  a 
few  of  his  immediate  dependents  stood  firm 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  retired  in  face  of 
the  superior  force. 

The  rebels,  elated  with  their  success,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  march,  reaching  Lancaster  on 
November  7th,  and  in  their  further  progress 
to  Preston,  where  they  arrived  on  the  loth, 
they  were  joined  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Jacobite  friends.  Stanhope's  dragoons 
and  a  regiment  of  militia  retired  from 
Preston  to  Wigan  on  their  approach,  leaving 
the  rebels  to  occupy  the  town  unmolested. 
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This,  however,  proved  a  death-trap  to  the 
latter,  for  the  Royalist  horse,  under  General 
Wills,  and  a  battalion  of  foot,  under  Colonel 
Preston,  hastened  up.  General  Carpenter 
also  arrived  on  the  13th  and  completed  the 
investment  of  the  place.  Eventually,  after 
much  parleying,  the  rebels  unconditionally 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  seven  Lords,  Kenmure,  Nithsdale, 
Wintoun,  Widdrington,  Carnvvath,  Nairne 
and  Derwentwater,  were  secured,  and  with 
others  were  sent  to  London.  These  were 
all  condemned  to  death.  Kenmure  and 
Derwentwater  were  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill ;  Nithsdale  escaped  from  prison  by  the 
aid  of  his  wife.  Wintoun  also  made  good 
his  escape,  and  Widdrington,  Carnw^ath  and 
Nairne  were  reprieved.  Forster  and  Mackin- 
tosh wMth  a  few  others  broke  out  of  Newgate 
and  got  clear  away.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the   army    were    confined    in    the   gaols    at 
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Preston  and  Lancaster,  many  of  them 
eventually  suffering  the  extreme  penalty,  the 
others  being  transported  beyond  sea. 

The  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  whose 
arrival  had  been  delayed  from  various  causes, 
landed  at  Peterhead  on  December  22nd.  His 
absence  had  undoubtedly  militated  against 
the  success  of  his  cause,  for  he  now  found 
his  followers  sadly  depleted  in  numbers  since 
Sheriffmuir,  and  nearly  destitute  of  money, 
arms  and  ammunition.  Utterly  lacking  in 
spirit,  he  was  not  the  man  to  retrieve  the 
position.  After  a  few  weeks'  helpless  mean- 
derings,  finding  the  Duke  of  Argyle  upon 
his  track,  the  Pretender  at  last  embarked  in 
February,  17 16,  on  board  a  small  French 
ship  (the  Maria  Theresa)  at  Montrose, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  retainers  and 
suite  to  the  number  of  seventeen. 

During  the  succeeding  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  First,  who  died  in  1727,  and 
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the  earlier  years  of  his  successor  the  second 
George,  much  was  done  to  enforce  law  and 
order  in  the  Highlands,  and  to  facilitate 
communication  throughout  the  country.  To 
General  Wade  this  work  was  entrusted,  and, 
employing  his  troops  in  the  making  of 
military  roads,  he  did  a  more  enduring,  if  less 
dazzling,  service  to  the  country  than  if  he 
had  been  the  victor  in  many  battles. 

But  Jacobitism  was  not  stamped  out  ;  it 
was  nurtured  in  secret  by  the  chiefs  of  many 
of  the  clans,  as  well  as  by  English  adherents, 
and  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  kept  the  flame 
alive. 

Suddenly  a  crisis  was  forced.  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  Pretender, 
now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  being  disap- 
pointed of  French  assistance,  which  he  had 
long  and  vainly  sought,  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  with  his  Highland  sympathizers. 
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Accordingly,  he  sailed  from  Belleisle  in 
France  in  a  small  brig,  the  Douielle,  on  July  2, 
1745.  As  convoy  to  the  smaller  vessel  was 
the  Elisabeth,  a  French  ship  of  war  of  68 
guns  and  700  men,  carrying  ammunition  and 
stores  for  the  expedition.  In  the  course  of 
the  voyage  they  encountered  an  English 
man-of-war,  the  Lio7i,  of  50  guns.  A  five 
hours'  engagement  took  place  between  the 
two  war  vessels,  during  which  many  men  on 
both  sides  were  placed  koi^s  de  combat,  the 
final  result  being  the  disablement  of  both  war 
ships,  the  Elisabeth  returning  to  France  to 
refit.  The  Doutelle  pursued  her  course,  and 
Prince  Charles  landed  at  Moidart,  in  the 
Bay  of  Lochnanagh,  in  the  West  Highlands, 
on  July  25th,  accompanied  by  only  seven 
persons. 

The  Highland  chiefs  were  at  first  un- 
willing to  join  him,  viewing  his  action  as 
premature    and    foolhardy.     Some    of    them 
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positively  declined,  and  it  was  only  after 
much  persuasion  and  his  expressed  deter- 
mination to  pursue  the  course  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself,  that  Lochiel  of  the  clan 
Cameron  and  others  agreed  to  share  his 
fortunes. 

On  August  19th,  in  the  presence  of  but  a 
few  followers,  the  Prince  erected  his  standard 
at  Glenfinnen,  a  secluded  vale  in  Inverness- 
shire,  about  twenty  miles  north  from  Fort 
William. 

Gradually,  as  the  news  of  his  arrival 
spread,  the  principal  clans  gathered  to  his 
standard,  until  a  respectable  army  of  some 
2,000  men  was  got  together. 

On  the  same  day,  August  19th,  Sir  John 
Cope,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  royal 
forces  in  Scotland,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  at  Stirling,  intending  to  march 
to  Fort  Augustus  and  intercept  the  rebels 
as   they  came  south.      Instead,  however,  of 
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carrying  out  this  resolve,  he  turned  off  to 
the  right,  about  half-way  between  Dal- 
whinnie  and  Garvamore,  and,  skirting  the 
mountain  of  Corrygarrak,  which  reared  its 
head  between  him  and  the  rebel  army, 
proceeded  direct  for  Inverness. 

The  Prince,  who  with  his  small  army  was 
then  at  Aberchlader  to  the  north  of  Corry- 
garrak, hearing  of  Cope's  approach,  marched 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  await 
his  arrival.  Finding  that  Cope  had  declined 
battle  and  had  turned  off  on  the  road  to 
Inverness,  the  Highlanders  held  a  council  of 
war  and  decided  to  march  south  so  as  to 
gain  possession  of  the  Low  country  before  the 
royal  army  could  return.  This  they  did, 
taking  Perth  on  September  3rd.  Here  the 
Prince  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  Nairne  and 
others,  with  their  followers.  On  their  ad- 
vance towards  Edinburgh  on  September  i6th, 
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troop  of  dragoons  under  General  Foulkes 
was  drawn  up  near  the  Colt  Bridge  to  inter- 
cept the  rebels  on  their  approach  to  the  city. 
These  valiant  defenders,  however,  on  seeing 
a  party  of  mounted  officers  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  front  by  the  Prince  to  reconnoitre, 
at  once  wheeled  about  panic-stricken,  and, 
fleeing  for  their  lives,  scarcely  halted  in  their 
wild  stampede  till  they  reached  Dunbar 
twenty-five  miles  away.  This  ridiculous 
episode  is  remembered  as  the  '  Canter  of 
Coltbrigg.'  The  rebels  took  possession  of 
the  capital  on  the  following  day.  These 
operations  thus  successfully  carried  out, 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  Highlanders  and 
inflamed  their  martial  zeal. 

In  the  meantime  transports  had  been  sent 
to  Aberdeen  for  Cope  and  his  troops,  who' 
had  marched  thence  from  Inverness.  These 
landed  at  Dunbar,  to  the  number  of  1,500 
men,    and    were    met    by   two    regiments  of 
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dragoons.      Issue    of    battle   was  joined    at 
Prestonpans. 

PrestonpanSy  or  Gladsmuir,  September  21, 
1745. — This,  then,  was  the  first  of  the  battles 
fought  by  the  Jacobites  under  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  young  Chevalier,  in  his  gallant 
attempt  to  gain  the  crown  for  his  father. 

Gladsmuir,  on  which  the  engagement  took 
place,  is  near  the  village  of  Preston  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, about  eight  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Highlanders  were  led  by  Prince 
Charles,  the  right  wing  being  under  James 
Lord  Drummond,  Duke  of  Perth,  and  the 
left  under  Lord  George  Murray,  fifth  son  of 
John,  first  Duke  of  Athol,  and  the  ablest  of 
the  Prince's  generals. 

Charles,  yielding  to  the  representations  of 
his  generals,  retired  from  the  front,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  second  line, 
which  was  formed  a  little  to  the  rear. 
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The  King's  army  was  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Cope,  with  Hamilton's  dragoons  on  the 
right  and  Gardiner's  on  the  left. 

The  Prince's  forces  numbered  2,400,  but 
only  about  1,500  were  engaged.  Those 
under  Cope  were  2,100. 

The  Highlanders  advanced  rapidly  under 
cover  of  the  early  morning  mist.  Firing 
their  muskets,  they  threw  them  down,  and, 
seizing  their  claymores,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy.  It  is  said  that  the  actual  encounter 
did  not  last  more  than  four  minutes.  About 
1,100  of  Cope's  infantry  were  slain,  but  the 
dastard  dragoons  turned  tail  and  fled  from 
the  field  unscathed.  The  rebels  lost  forty 
killed  and  about  double  that  number 
wounded. 

This  engagement,  which  was  a  decisive 
one  for  the  Prince,  is  noted  for  the  defection 
of  Cope,  who,  after  an  abortive  attempt  to 
rally  his  troops,  fled  early  in  the  day,  passing, 
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it  is  said,  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
disguised  in  a  Highland  cap  with  an  eagle's 
feather  in  it,  so  making  his  escape  un- 
observed. 

Colonel  Gardiner,  a  true  soldier,  fell  fight- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  infantr}',  to  whom  he 
turned  after  having  been  abandoned  by  his 
own  troop. 

About  five  weeks  after  the  Battle  of 
Prestonpans,  the  Prince's  army,  about  6,000 
strong,  began  the  march  into  England. 
Carlisle,  being  invested  by  a  detachment  of 
troops  under  the  Duke  of  Perth,  surrendered 
on  November  15th. 

General  Wade  was  at  Newcastle  in 
command  of  the  royal  army.  On  the  same 
day  he  started  off  with  his  troops  for  Carlisle, 
intending  to  intercept  the  rebels  on  the  way 
south.  On  arriving  at  Hexham  and  learning 
there  of  the  taking  of  Carlisle,  he  marched 
his  troops  back  to  Newcastle. 
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The  rebel  army,  in  two  divisions,  the 
one  a  day  in  advance  of  the  other,  pursued 
their  march  south  by  way  of  Penrith, 
Kendal,  Lancaster  and  Preston,  at  which 
latter  place  the  whole  army  joined  on  No- 
vember 27th. 

Proceeding,  they  reached  Wigan  on  the 
28th  and  Manchester  on  the  29th.  Here 
the  Manchester  Regiment,  about  200 
strong,  under  Colonel  Francis  Townley,  was 
formed  and  joined  the  Prince.  Marching  by 
way  of  Macclesfield,  they  reached  Derby  on 
December  4th.  Here  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  after  much  debate,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Prince's  views  and  wishes, 
it  was  determined  to  retreat  north. 

Meanwhile,  William  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
second  son  of  the  King,  had  been  recalled 
from  Flanders  with  a  portion  of  his  seasoned 
troops.  These,  with  other  regiments  raised 
in  England,  and  now  mustered  in  Stafford- 
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shire,  composed  a  formidable  army  under  the 
Duke  to  oppose  the  Highlanders. 

The  retreating  army  of  the  Prince,  march- 
ing with  remarkable  celerity,  but  with  perfect 
coolness,  though  sorely  disheartened,  eluded 
the  royal  troops  and  were  fully  two  days  in 
advance  of  them  before  intelligence  of  the 
retreat  reached  the  latter. 

Leaving  Derby  on  December  8th,  they 
reached  Penrith  on  the  17th.  At  Clifton, 
about  three  miles  south  from  Penrith,  the 
rearguard,  under  Lord  George  Murray,  was 
overtaken  by  the  Duke's  horse,  the  main 
army  being  close  behind.  Turning  upon 
them,  the  rebel  commander  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter,  and  thence  continued 
his  march  to  Carlisle,  where  he  joined 
the  first  division  of  the  Prince's  army  on 
December  19th. 

On  the  following  day,  leaving  Carlisle  to 
be  garrisoned  by  the  Manchester  Regiment 
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and  other  Lowland  troops,  the  rebels  marched 
towards  Glasgow,  which  they  reached  on  the 
26th.  On  January  3rd  they  proceeded  in  two 
divisions  towards  Stirling,  one  division  being 
led  by  Prince  Charles,  and  the  other  by  Lord 
George  Murray.  Stirling  fell  into  their 
hands  a  day  or  two  later,  but  the  castle, 
under  General  Blakeney,  held  out.  The  two 
divisions  here  joined,  the  army  of  the  Prince 
having  received  considerable  accessions  since 
its  return  to  Scotland. 

General  Henry  Hawley,  who  was  now  in 
command  of  the  royal  troops  in  the  north, 
left  his  headquarters  in  Edinburgh  on 
January  i6th,  and,  reaching  Falkirk,  en- 
camped in  a  field  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
Here  the  next  battle  was  fought. 

Falkirk,  January   18,  1746 — Lord  George' 
Murray     led      the     clansmen,     the      young 
Chevalier  also  being  present  and  posted  on 
a   slight   eminence   behind    the  second  line. 
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Lochiel  commanded  on  the  right,  and  Lord 
John  Drummond  on  the  left. 

General  Hawley  was  in  command  of  the 
royal^forces,  with  Major  General  Huske  on 
the  right  and  Brigadier  Cholmondeley  on  the 
left,  the  horse  being  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ligonier. 

The  two  armies  were  each  about  8,000 
strong. 

The  first  blow  delivered  by  the  High- 
landers struck  consternation  into  their 
opponents,  and  this  being  followed  up  by 
Murray,  who  showed  conspicuous  ability  as  a 
general,  the  King's  troops  turned  and  fled, 
leaving  about  300  dead  and  wounded,  many 
prisoners,  and  vast  quantities  of  baggage  and 
ammunition.  The  Prince's  loss  is  said  to 
have  been  only  about  forty  killed  and  ninety 
wounded. 

Again  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  army, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Prince,  advised 
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a  retreat  on  the  ground  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  army,  which  was  now  pressing 
them,  had  been  largely  reinforced  ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  Prince 
was  greatly  depleted,  many  of  the  clansmen, 
as  was  their  wont,  having  returned  to  their 
homes.  Accordingly,  they  began  their 
retreat  on  January  29th  to  Inverness,  of  which 
they  took  possession  on  February  1 8th. 

During  the  following  weeks  the  Highland 
troops  under  Prince  Charles  and  his  generals 
successfully  carried  out  a  number  of  minor 
expeditions.  These  tended  to  keep  the  rebel 
army  together  and  improve  its  following. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  marching  by 
the  coast  road,  reached  Aberdeen  about 
March  24th.  Leaving  for  Inverness  on 
April  8th,  he  arrived  at  Elgin  on  the  13th 
and  Nairne  on  the  14th. 

Culloden,  April  16,  1746. — This,  the  last 
of  the  battles  waged  between  the  adherents 
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of  the  Stuarts  and  the  forces  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  was  fought  on  Culloden  or  Drum- 
mosie  Moor,  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Inverness. 

The  army  of  the  Prince,  commanded  by- 
Lord  George  Murray,  was  composed  of  about 
5,000  men,  chiefly  clansmen.  That  of  the 
King,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  consisted 
of  nearly  double  that  number. 

The  rebels  were  sore  bestead.  Worn  out 
by  a  fruitless  march  during  the  night,  under- 
taken with  the  object  of  surprising  the  enemy, 
and  hungry  and  unrefreshed,  they  faced  the 
well-fed  legions  of  their  opponents  in  the 
early  morning. 

The  struggle  which  ensued  was  a  fierce 
and  bloody  one,  and  ended  in  a  victory  for 
the  royal  troops.  Cumberland's  cannon  did 
terrible  execution  in  this  battle,  and  the 
clansmen  scarcely  got  to  close  quarters  with 
their  opponents.     About  1,000  of  the  rebels 
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were  slain,  and  over  300  of  the  royalists. 
Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  clans  died  upon 
the  field.  Such  of  their  followers  as  survived 
sought  their  homes,  disheartened  and  miser- 
able. The  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino 
and  Lovat,  being  afterwards  taken,  were 
convicted  of  high  treason  and  suffered  on  the 
block. 

Later,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  devastated 
the  Highlands,  destroying  and  slaying  with- 
out mercy,  sparing  neither  old  nor  young  of 
either  sex.  His  appellation  of  '  The  Butcher 
of  Culloden  '  was  well  earned. 

Dispirited  and  broken,  the  young  Chevalier 
was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Isles,  eventually  escaping  by 
the  help  of  a  brave  and  devoted  woman. 
The  name  of  Flora  Macdonald  is  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  who 
fought  to  regain  the  crown  of  his  forefathers. 

The  bitter  cup  of  the  clansmen  was  now 

9—2 
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filled  to  overflowing.  So  determined  was 
Government  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  High- 
land people  that  Parliament  in  the  year 
following  Culloden  enacted  that  '  henceforth 
no  man  or  boy  in  Scotland,  other  than 
soldiers,  should  on  any  pretence  whatsoever 
wear  or  put  on  Highland  clothes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  plaid,  philabeg  or  little  kilt,  trowse, 
shoulder-belts  or  any  part  of  what  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  Highland  garb,  under  pain, 
for  the  first  offence,  of  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  and,  for  a  second  offence,  of  trans- 
portation beyond  the  seas  for  the  space  of 
seven  years.'  This  Act  of  Parliament  was  a 
vindictive  measure  and  a  childish  to  boot.* 


'  Land  of  proud  hearts  and  mountains  gray  ! 
Where  Fingal  fought  and  Ossian  sung  ! 
Mourn  dark  CuUoden's  fateful  day 
That  from  thy  chiefs  the  laurel  wrung. 


It  was  repealed  in  1782. 
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*  Where  once  they  ruled  and  roamed  at  will, 
Free  as  their  own  dark  mountain  game, 
Their  sons  are  slaves,  yet  keenly  feel 
A  longing  for  their  fathers'  fame. 

'  Shades  of  the  mighty  and  the  brave, 
Who,  faithful  to  your  Stuart,  fell, 
No  trophies  mark  your  common  grave. 
No  dirges  to  your  memory  swell  ! 

'  But  generous  hearts  will  weep  your  fate, 
When  far  has  rolled  the  tide  of  time, 
And  bards  unborn  shall  renovate 
Your  fading  fame  in  loftiest  rhyme.'* 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  Highland 
Jacobites  were  eventually  defeated,  but  that 
they — impecunious,  sadly  lacking  in  munitions 
of  war,  and  absolutely  without  commissariat 
— should  have  accomplished  such  brilliant 
feats  of  arms. 

The  fair  fame  of  Highland  endeavour  in 
the  Stuart  cause  was  sullied  in  the  conduct 
of     certain     of    its     prominent     adherents. 

*  From  '  Culloden,  or  Lochiel's  Farewell,'  by  John 
Grieve. 
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Recent  investigations*  have  proved  that 
native  pride  and  the  heroic  valour  of 
ancestors  counted  for  nothing  with  some 
despicable  minds.  But,  after  all,  what 
cause  soever  can  boast  immunity  from  the 
treacherous  action  of  base  natures?  The 
coward  and  the  poltroon  are  never  to  seek, 
and  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts,  like 
other  and  nobler  causes,  rife  with  heroic 
struggle  and  self-sacrificing  bravery,  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  traitor  element  in  its 
organization. 

*  Notably  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  as  recounted  by  him 
in  *  Pickle  the  Spy,'  and  '  Pickle  and  his  Companions.' 
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'A  wee  Bird  came  to  our  Ha'  door,'  written  by  William 

Glen,  6i. 
Absolute  monarchy,  attempts  of  the  Stuarts  at,  3. 
Anne,  Queen,  109. 
Argyle,    John    Campbell,    second    Duke    of,    iii  ;    at 

Sheriffmuir,  iii. 
'  Awa,  Whigs,  awa,'  71. 

B. 

Bagpipe,  the,  in  Highland  warfare,  99  ;  the  great  High- 
land military,  100  ;  the  habitat  of  the,  101. 

Baliol,  line  of,  56. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  131. 

Battles  of  the  Jacobites,  103;  Killiecrankie,  104; 
Sheriffmuir,  no;  Prestonpans,  or  Gladsmuir,  122  ; 
Falkirk,  127;  CuUoden,  129. 

Blakeney,  General,  127. 

Blindness  of  the  Jacobite  leaders,  20. 

Border  rising,  the,  112. 
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Borlam,  or  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  112. 

Borrow's  phrase,  '  The  King  over  the  water  nonsense,' 

56. 
Bruce,  Robert,  4;  hne  of,  56. 
Brunswick,  House  of,  34. 
Buchan,  General,  107. 
Burns  on  a  '  Highland  welcome,'  44 ;  *  It's  a'  for  our 

Rightfu'  King,'  84 ;  '  Drummosie  Moor,'  88  ;  'Ye 

Jacobites  by  name,'  88. 
Burt's    letters   on   the    Highlands,    37 ;    on    mountain 

scenery,  37. 
'Butcher  of  Culloden,'  the,  131. 


Cameron,  Miss  Jenny,  joins  Prince  Charlie,  25 ;  taken 
prisoner  at  Falkirk,  26. 

Campbell  of  Glenlyon  and  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  108. 

Cannon,  Colonel,  106. 

'  Canter  of  Coltbrigg,'  121. 

CarUsle  taken  by  the  Jacobite  army,  124. 

Carnwath,  Lord,  115. 

Catholicism,  5. 

Chambers's  'History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6,'  26,  32. 

Charles  the  First,  52;  statue  of,  at  Charing  Cross,  52; 
his  issue,  52. 

Charles  Edward,  Prince,  13;  his  character,  13;  at  the 
siege  of  Gaeta,  14  ;  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  14  ; 
ode  on  his  birthday,  15 ;  songs  relating  to,  16  ; 
rising  of  1745,  117;  lands  at  Moidart,  118; 
raises  his  standard  at  Glenfinnen,  119  ;  at  Preston- 
pans,    122;     march    into    England,     124;     takes 
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Carlisle,  124;  arrives  at  Manchester,  125;  reaches 
Derby,  125;  retreat  from  Derby,  126;  battle  of 
Falkirk,  127;  retreat  to  Inverness,  129;  defeat  at 
CuUoden,  131  ;  escapes  by  the  help  of  Flora 
Macdonald,  131. 

Chevalier  de  St  George,  11,  no,  116,  117. 

Cholmondeley,  Brigadier,  128. 

Clans,  the  Highland,  and  their  chiefs,  9;  'letters  of 
fire  and  sword  '  issued  against  the,  9. 

Claverhouse,  John  Graham  of,  104  ;  his  death  at  Killie- 
crankie,  105. 

Cleland,  Colonel,  Cameronian  regiment,  107. 

Coltbrigg,  the  Canter  of,  121. 

Convention  of  Estates  of  Scotland,  vote  of  the,  in  1689, 
104. 

Cope,  Sir  John,  119;  sets  out  to  intercept  Prince 
Charles,  120;  lands  at  Dunbar,  121;  at  Preston- 
pans,  123. 

Counterpart  to  the  exploit  of  the  piper  of  Dargai,  72. 

Covenant,  5. 

Covenanters,  the,  inclined  to  side  with  the  Jacobites,  6  ; 
raillery  of,  by  the  Jacobites,  69. 

Cromdale,  affair  at,  107. 

Cromek,  collector  of  Jacobite  and  other  songs,  80. 

CuUoden,  monumental  cairn  at,  52;  battle  of,  129; 
Butcher  of,  131. 

Cumberland,  William,  Duke  of,  125  ;  recalled  from 
Flanders,  125;  takes  command  of  the  Royal  troops, 
126;  in  Scotland,  127;  devastates  the  Highlands 
after  CuUoden,  131;  'Butcher  of  CuUoden,'  his 
appeUation  of  the,  131. 

Cunningham,  AUan,  his  Jacobite  songs,  80. 
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D. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  Master  of  Stair,  and  the  massacre 

of  Glencoe,  109. 
Darien  scheme,  19. 
Darlington,  Countess  of,  68 ;  Lord  Orford's  description 

of  the,  69. 
Dauney,  William,  on  the  old  Scottish  melodies,  97. 
Derby,  the  Jacobite  army  reaches,  125;  retreat  from, 

126. 
Derivation  of  the  name  '  Jacobite,'  9. 
Derwentwater,  Lord,  112,  115. 

Drummond,  Lord,  embarks  along  with  the  Pretender,  12. 
Dundee,  Viscount  (Claverhouse),  rouses  the  clansmen, 

105  ;  his  death  at  Killiecrankie,  105. 

E. 

Edinburgh,    the   Jacobite  army   under   Prince   Charles 

takes  possession  of,  1 2 1 . 
Edward  the  First,  4. 

Elibank,  Lord,  on  old  Scottish  melodies,  92. 
Enactment  against  wearing  the  Highland  dress,  132. 
English  sympathizers  with  the  Jacobite  movement,  21. 
Episcopacy,  5. 

Erskine,  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  no. 
Established  order  of  things,  the,  58. 
Ewald's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,'  32. 

F. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  127, 

Fire  and  Sword,  Letters  of,  9. 
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Flora  Macdonald,  28,  131. 

Forster,  General  Thomas,  and  the  Border  rising,  113. 

Foulkes,  General,  and  his  dragoons  at  Coltbrigg,  121. 


Gardiner,  Colonel,  slain  at  Prestonpans,  124. 

George   the  First,  his  character,   1 8 ;  songs  relating  to, 

68 ;  and  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  68  ;  his  death 

in  1727,  116. 
George  the  Second,  117. 
Georges,  the  first  two,   their  character  and  abilities,  8, 

18. 
Gesualdo,  Carlo,  the  Italian  composer,  93. 
Gladsmuir,  122  ;  battle  of,  123. 
Glen,  William,  author  of  *  A  wee  Bird  came,'  61. 
Glenfinnen,  Prince  Charles  raises  his  standard  at,  119. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  on  mountain  scenery,  38,  40. 
Gow,  Neil  (Junr.),  composer  of  Scottish  airs,  95. 
Gray,  the  poet,  on  the  Highlands,  41. 
Gray,  Captain  Charles,  author  of  a  version  of  '  Johnnie 

Cope,'  90. 
Green,  the  historian,  on  George  the  First,  18. 
Grieve,  John,  author  of  '  Lochiel's  Farewell,'  133. 

H. 

Hacket,  Captain,  107. 

Hampstead  Heath  less   safe  than  the  Highlands  200 

years  ago,  47. 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  35;  its  derivation,  53. 
Hawley,  General  Henry,  127  ;  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 

128. 
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Henry   Benedict,   younger  brother   of   Prince   Charles 

Edward,  13  ;  Cardinal  King  Henry  the  Ninth,  53. 
Hereditary  monarchy,  doctrine  of,  3. 
Highland  Jacobites,  their  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  3,  10. 
Highland  warfare  and  the  bagpipe,  99. 
Highlands,   social  polity  of  the,   9  ;    Burt  on  the,   37  ; 

Goldsmith  on  the,  38  ;  Gray  on  the,  41  ;  agriculture 

in  the,  48. 
Highlanders,  their  predatory  habits,  47  ;  obedience  of  the, 

to  their  chiefs,  2  ;  majority  declared  for  the  Stuarts, 

18;  hospitality  of  the,  43  ;  their  blind  subservience 

to  leaders,  2,  45. 
Historians  on  the  Jacobites  :  Chambers,  32;  Ewald,  32; 

Jesse,   32  ;  Ray,   32  ;   Macaulay,   33  ;    Home,  33  ; 

Burton,  33. 
Hogg,  James,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  on  the  Covenanters, 

69  ;  author  of  Jacobite  songs,   88  ;  Jacobite  relics 

of  Scotland,  89 ;  on  songs  and  music,  93. 
Home's  history  of  the  rebellion,  33. 
Huske,  General,  128. 


Indefeasible  right,  doctrine  of,  55. 
'  It's  a'  for  our  Rightfu'  King,'  84. 

J. 

Jacobite,  derivation  of  the  name,  9 ;  blindness  of  the 
leaders,  20  ;  songs,  59  ;  music,  91. 

Jacobite  movement  in  Scotland,  4  ;  risks  of  association 
therewith,  4;  accounted  for,  4,  5,  9,  10;  not  con- 
fined to  the  north,  21  ;  women  and  the,  23. 
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*  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,'  Hogg's,  89. 

Jacobites,  badly  treated  by  historians,  32  ;  their  motives 
justified,  35 ;  the  poet  and  the,  49 ;  modern 
Jacobites,  51. 

Jacobitism  of  the  Highlanders,  17. 

James  the  First  of  Scotland,  composer  of  Scottish 
melodies,  93;  a  performer  on  the  bagpipe,  98;  his 
death  by  assassination,  98. 

James  the  First  of  England,  53. 

James  the  Second,  attempts  at  reinstatement  of,  2  ;  his 
character,  7  ;  statue  at  Whitehall,  523  episode  of 
the  adventurers  who  followed  him  into  exile,  86 ; 
his  disastrous  campaign  in  Ireland,  X07  ;  his  flight 
to  France,  107;  his  death  in  1701,  107. 

James  Francis  Edward,  11 ;  son  of  James  the  Second, 
II  ;  the  Pretender,  11  ;  his  physical  appearance, 
1 1  ;  his  ingratitude,  1 2  ;  embarks  from  Montrose 
for  France  in  February,  17 16,  12 ;  married  to  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieski,  13 ;  lands  at  Peterhead  in 
t7J5,  116. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  '  The  Bloody  Assize,'  8. 

Jesse's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders,'  32. 

*  Johnnie  Cope,'  73. 

K. 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  69. 

Kenmure,  Lord,  and  the  Border  rising,  112. 

Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  104. 

Kilmarnock,  Lord,  131. 

King,  the,  '  over  the  water,'  16. 

'  Kirn-milk  Geordie,'  68. 
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L. 

'Lady  Keith's  Lament,'  27. 
Lady  Mary  Drummond,  27. 
Lang,  Andrew,  on  '  Pickle  the  Spy '  and  '  Pickle  and  his 

Companions,'  134. 
Law  of  primogeniture,  53. 
Legitimacy,  doctrine  of,  3,  54. 
Legitimists,   51;    latter-day,    52;   Kalendar,   52;  what 

they  claim,  53. 
Legitimist  Jacobite  League  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

51- 
*  Letters  of  Fire  and  Sword,'  9. 
Lochiel,  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron,  joins  Prince  Charles, 

119. 
'Lochiel's  Farewell,'  133. 
Ligonier,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  128. 
'  Lillibullero,'  66. 
Livingstone,  Sir  Thomas,  107. 
Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  20. 
Lonsdale,  Lord,  and  the  Border  rising,  114. 
Lovat,  Lord,  131. 

Lowland  Scottish  Jacobites,  17,  18. 
Loyalists,  6. 
Loyalty  of  the  Highlanders,  3,  18. 

M. 

Maclan  of  Glencoe,  108. 

Macaulay,  his  history,  33;  denunciations  of  the  Jacobites, 
33  ;  traduces  the  Highlands,  36,  38 ;  on  the  High- 
landers, 39. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  28,  131. 
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Mackay,  General  Hugh,  105. 
Mackintosh,  Brigadier,  and  the  Border  rising,  112. 
Mackintosh,  Mrs.,  of  Moy  joins  Prince  Charles,  25. 
McDonald,  Rev.  Patrick,  on  the  bagpipe,  100. 
McLellan,  Rev.  Murdoch,  author  of  ballad  on  the  battle 

of  Sheriflfmuir,  70. 
Mar,   Earl   of,  at  Sheriffmuir,   no;   embarks  with  the 

Pretender,  116. 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  the  Pretender,  13. 
Manchester,   Prince  Charles  at,   125;   the  'Manchester 

Regiment,'  125. 
Mary   Theresa    Henrietta    Dorothea,    Archduchess    of 

Austria-Este-Modena,    53 ;     representative    of    the 

House  of  Stuart,  53. 
Mary  of  Modena,  mother  of  the  Pretender,  11,  104. 
Massacre  of  Glencoe,  19,  108. 
Maurice,  F.  D.,  on  critics,  36. 
Melford,  Earl  of,  embarks  with  the  Pretender,  12. 
Melrose  Abbey,  bas-relief  of  bagpipe,  99. 
Metcalfe,    Cranstoun,   and    Marquis    de    Ruvigny   and 

Raineval  on  the  Legitimists,  52. 
Modern  Jacobites,  51. 
Moidart,  Prince  Charles  lands  at,  118. 
Murray,  Lord   George,   122;   at   Prestonpans,   122;   at 

Clifton,  126;  at  Falkirk,  127. 
Music  of  the  Jacobite  songs,  91. 
Music  teachers  in  Scotland,  98. 

N. 

Nairne,  Lady,  28  ;  her  songs,  82  ;  her  death,  29. 
Nairne,  Lord,  29. 
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Nairne,  Major  William  Murray,  29. 

Nassau,  House  of,  34. 

Nineteenth  Century^  article  in,  on  Latter-day  Legitimists, 

53- 
Nithsdale,  Lord,  and  the  Border  rising,  112. 
Nonjurors,  6. 

O. 

Orford's,  Lord,  description  of  the  Countess  of  Darlington, 

69. 
Oswald,  James,  composer  of  Scottish  airs,  95. 

P. 

Parliamentary  title  of  present  dynasty,  53 ;  of  the 
Stuarts,  56. 

Parliamentarians,  6. 

Perth,  Duke  of,  120,  122. 

'  Pickle  the  Spy,'  Andrew  Lang  on,  134. 

Political  feud,  5. 

Presbyterianism,  5. 

Preston,  Colonel,  115. 

Preston,  the  rebels  at,  in  1715,  125. 

Prestonpans,  battle  of,  122  ;  'Johnnie  Cope,'  73. 

Pretender,  James  Francis  Edward  the,  1 1 ;  mother  of, 
1 1 ;  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  1 1  ;  circumstances  of 
suspicion  at  his  birth,  11;  his  physical  appearance, 
11;  his  ingratitude,  1 2  ;  standard  raised  at 
Braemar,  no;  married  to  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieski,  13. 

Pretenders,  the  two,  attempts  to  win  the  crown  for,  2. 
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Q. 

Queen  Victoria,  '  A  wee  Bird  came '  said  to  be  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  favourite  songs,  60. 

.    R. 

Ray's  '  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6,'  24,  32. 

Religious  feud,  5. 

Revolution  of  1688,  3. 

Ritson,  collector  of  Jacobite  and  other  songs,  8g. 

Rizzio,  David,  claimed  as  the  composer  of  many  Scottish 

airs,  92. 
Rob  Roy,  47. 
Robertson,    Margaret,   of    Strowan,    mother    of    Lady 

Nairne,  29. 
Royal  prerogative,  devotion  of  the  Stuarts  to  the,  6. 
Ruskin  and  mountain  scenery,  43. 

S. 

St.  George,  Chevalier  de,  11. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  author  of  '  Bonnie  Dundee,'  88;  battle- 
song  in  *  Waverley,'  88 ;  his  discovery  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  43. 

Scottish  Jacobites,  i. 

Scottish  nature,  vein  of  imaginative  enthusiasm  in  the,  4. 

Sentiment,  its  strength,  4. 

Sheriflmuir,  103;  ballad  celebrating  the  battle  of,  71; 
battle  of,  no. 

Smith,  R.  A.,  the  composer,  95. 

Smollett  and  *  The  Tears  of  Scotland,'  83. 

Sobieski,  John,  King  of  Poland,  13  ;  Maria  Clementina, 
13- 

10 
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Social  polity  of  the  Highlands,  9. 

Songs,  Jacobite,  59  ;  contemporary  with  the  risings,  66. 

'  Sons  of  Belial,'  19. 

'  Sow's  Tail  to  Geordie,'  the  song  of  the,  68. 

Stanhope's  dragoons,  114. 

Stuart  adherents,  loyalty  of  the,  i. 

Stuart  pedigree,  53. 

Stuarts,  in  the  direct  line  from  Bruce,  4 ;  effects  of  their 
dispossession,  4  ;  their  devotion  to  royal  prerogative 
and  absolute  monarchy,  6  ;  '  Letters  of  Fire  and 
Sword  '  issued  by  the,  9. 

Supercession  of  the  Stuarts,  effects  of  the,  5. 


Tassoni,  Allessandro,  in  his  '  Pensieri  Diversi,'  on  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Italians  to  the  old  Scottish 
melodies,  92. 

'  The  Hundred  Pipers,'  song  of,  76. 

'  The  Tears  of  Scotland,'  83. 

'  The  Women  are  a'  gane  Wud,'  22. 

'  There'll  never  be  Peace  till  Jamie  comes  Hame,'  64. 

*  This  is  no  my  ain  House,'  63. 

'  Tommy  Atkins,'  45,  46. 

Tory  and  Whig,  5,  6. 

Townley,  Colonel,  and  the  '  Manchester  Regiment,'  125. 

'  Turn  the  Blue  Bonnet  wha  can  !'  65. 

V. 

Victoria,  Queen,  '  A  wee  Bird  came '  said  to  be  one  of 

Her  Majesty's  favourite  songs,  60. 
Vitality  of  the  Jacobite  songs,  62. 
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W. 

Wade,  General,  117  ;  as  a  maker  of  military  roads,  117  ; 
at  Newcastle,  124. 

Warfare,  the  Highland  bagpipe  in,  99. 

Welsh  sympathizers  with  the  Jacobite  movement,  21. 

Whig  and  Tory,  5,  6. 

Whig  songs,  66,  71 ;  '  LillibuUero,'  66. 

Widdrington,  Lord,  115. 

William  the  Third,  17,  67  ;  and  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe,  109;  his  death,  109, 

William  and  Mar}'  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, 104. 

Wills,  General,  115. 

'  Willie  Wanbeard  '  and  '  Willie  Winkie,'  68. 

Wintoun,  Lord,  115. 

Women  and  the  Jacobite  movement,  22;  they  sell  or 
pledge  their  jewels  to  assist  Prince  Charlie,  26 ; 
'The  Women  are  a'  gane  Wud,'  22. 

Wordsworth  and  the  English  Highlands,  43. 


THE    END. 
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